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SYMPATHY. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Ovr spirits are subject to depression: our health 
and virtue are liable to fail: all the goods of for- 
tune are fugacious; whilst life itself is uncertain, 
and death sure. Hence, this is a world of despon- 
dency, disease, sin, disappointment, and death. To 
cheer the drooping spirits of the sad, to alleviate 
the suffering of the afflicted, to strengthen the res- 
olutions of the good, to recall the sinner from his 
wanderings, to comfort the distressed, and to offer 
consolation at the pillow of the dying, and the 
home of the bereaved, are important Christian du- 
ties, to which we are all daily more or less called. 
It is an encouragement to these blessed duties, that 
he who comforts others, provides sweet solace for 
himself. The cup of pleasure is mingled with al- 
loy; but that satisfaction which arises from afford- 
ing relief, or imparting happiness to others, is solid 
as itis tranquil. Our duties to mankind may be 
performed from motives of obligation, springing 
from a consideration of our relations to God and 
to our fellows. They may also be performed from 
views of interest, growing out of a sense of our 
dependence upon others, and ouf own exposure to 
the evils of life; but in order that they may be dis- 
charged fully and unreluctantly, it is needful that 
we should have a sympathetic heart. 

The word sympathy is from two Greek words, 
cuy, together, and wae, feeling, and has the literal 
meaning of fellow feeling. Men have more or less 
sympathy by nature. As the body is a system of 
organs bound together, and mutually operating by 
means of animal sympathy, in such a manner that 
an irritation of one part affects, directly or re- 
motely, in a greater or less degree, every other, so 
human society is connected, and the happiness or 
misery of one member has an influence upon his 
fellows. As naturally as tickling excites laugh- 
ing, or yawning is produced by seeing another 
yawn, will sorrow be called forth by the exhibi- 
tion of grief. Apathy is as unnatural to the soul 
as insensibility is to the body. Hence, sympathy 
is sezn in the savage, no less than in the sage. 

Vou. V.—25 











The school of philosophy which taught that virtue 
presupposes an elevation above the pains and pleas- 
ures of sense, and that its highest achievement is 
a perfect mastery of the passions and affections, 
was so false to nature, that neither the vigorous 
and original mind of Zeno, nor the brilliancy of 
his illustrious successors, could procure it a favor- 
able reception. . 

Sympathy is enforced by religion. ‘Rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” Patriarchs and prophets, martyrs and 
apostles, were men of sympathy. ‘Jesus wept.” 

Men have much power over their sympathy. 
Let us beware how we blunt it; nay, let us strive 
to cultivate it. “Consider one another”—get ac- 
quainted—inquire into each other’s wants and sor- 
rows, not to bite and devour one another, but that 
we may 

“Share each other’s woes, 
Our mutual burdens béar, 


While often for each other falls 
The sympathetic tear.” 


Sympathy is connected with desire to alleviate the 
sorrow, or increase the joy which has called it forth. 
Those things which God hath joined, let no man 
put asunder. The practice of novel reading has a 
tendency to divorce the effort to relieve from the 
feeling of sympathy. The novelist has his feelings 
excited by imaginary joys and sorrows; but these 
cannot be affected by any thing which he can do. 
Hence, his sympathy is a mere spiritual luxury, 
terminating in a flow of tears. After having suf- 
fered and rejoiced with the heroes of romance, 
the reader may pass, like the priest and Levite, on 
the other side, to avoid a real object of compas- 
sion. The most lively of all our sympathies should 
be excited by a view of moral suffering. To the 
saint there can be no object better calculated to call 
forth pity and prayer than the sinner. If we were 
to see a fellow mortal on the roef of.a burning 
house, how lively would be our sympathies! how 
energetic and active our efforts to rescue! When 
we see a friend upon the verge of the pit, and ex- 
posed to eternal flame, how should we feel! 
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THE TRUE DIGNITY OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER.* 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF THE OAKLAND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, BY REV. J. K. BROWNSON. 


II. In what, then, does true greatness in woman 
consist? ‘To a positive reply I now have come. 

1. The true dignity of any being consists in pro- 
perly fulfilling the purposes of their creation. 'That 
original purpose in reference to woman, was to be 
man. She is thence 
destined to share his dignity and fortunes, and to 


the companion and helpmate o 


sustain her part in the great duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. 
the original law of adaptation in apportioning those 


By common consent, as well as by 


responsibilities, her sphere is peculiarly her own; 
and her dignity is, hence, necessarily identified 
with a proper discharge of them. Her department 
is not the stormy, bustling world without, but the 
sacred, peaceful, world of home. The beauty and 
renown of female character stands connected with 
the retirement of social life. Her citadel is the 
affections and the heart. Here she presides with 
dignity and grace, and sways her sceptre. Nor is 
that a powerless sceptre, or a vain distinction. 

Mark a single element of her power! Will any 
smile while we allude to woman’s love? Let them 
be but the smiles of gratitude. A virtuous wo- 
man’s love is holy, like the fountains of eternal life. 
It comes like the refreshing dews and the sunshine 
to the soul of man. It is a sweet, controlling, 
and all-conquering energy. What wonders has it 
wrought! What sublimity has it exhibited! ‘* Many 
waters cannot quench this love, neither can the 
floods drown it.’’ Often has it worn out the de- 
pravity of man’s obdurate heart. It is the sem- 
blance of that power which calls back the wan- 
derer to God and heaven. Nay, it has called down 
heaven to earth, and oft conveyed spiritual life to 
the “dead in trespasses and sins.’”” We repeat it, 
then, woman’s benevolence is omnipotent. It is 
her element of power both to defend and to capti- 
vate. It pours the stream of blessing along the 
pathway that we tread below; and without it, 
earth with all its beauties, would be but a wilder- 
ness of shade. 

In the domestic circle her acquirements tell most 
directly and powerfully on human happiness. In 
the relations, specially, of wife and mother, who 
cannot perceive her influence is great, and her 
character is dignified indeed! During the forming 
state of human character she has the empire. The 
molding of the youthful mind is all her own: the 
dignity, the grace, the piety, the ennobling senti- 
ment she may transfer to it; and more vividly than 





* Concluded from page 163. 








glowing canvass reflects the limner’s genius, shall 
these present embodiments of her maternal power 
and worth. Here her memorials are written— 


hence springs her immortality of renown. 

2. But woman, as the companion and associate of 
man, was predestined to promote and sustain his dig- 
nity. She steps not forth upon the stormy surface 
of society to manage its affairs. This work is 
given to man. He rides upon the storm-lashed 
ocean, and guides the keel that freights the desti- 
nies of our race. His name is found among the 
archives of nations. He makes their laws and 
fights their battles; while woman, retiring from 
the din, remains quiet and secure. She may urge 
and move on the mighty strife, but steps not forth 
as the hero. Yet when the laurels are won, who 
stands beside him as the partner of his honors? 
Who but the envied wife? And how shall she sus- 
tain becomingly that; honor? In the pathway to 
usefulness and honorable distinction, what influ- 
ence more than woman’s should cheer and animate 
the sterner sex? And in the success of those 
labors is she not alike interested? In a qualified 
sense it may be said of her, ‘*She moves the hand 
that moves the world.’’ Poets, philosophers, phi- 
lanthropists, and statesmen, have toiled at her bid- 
ding, and warriors fierce have often dared the bat- 
tle field, and “*danger’s thickest fray”’ for her. If 
such has been her influence, why should she not 
aspire to promote and sustain in this companion- 
ship whatsoever is lovely and of good report? It 
may be safely assumed that woman is responsible, 
to a great extent, for the social order of any com- 
munity. Against her virtuous remonstrances, man 
will not long persevere in moral debasement ; and 
without her just appreciation, few will persever- 
ingly rise to noble attainment. 

In this view of the relative position of the sexes 
no antagonism of interest is admissible. In suc- 
cess, she shares the honors and the happiness of 
man. In the dark scenes of his disappointment 
and adversity, she is to soothe distresses, and be a 
strengthening angel. While strength is given to 
man for bold and active enterprise, it is the pre- 
eminence of woman to bring to his aid the meek 
and suffering virtues, and uncomplaining endu- 
rance of adversity. 

3. In the prosecution of this inquiry, we remark, the 
true dignity of woman is inseparable from her moral 
worth. Man may shine by the splendor of talents 
and achievement, while still covered with deprav- 
ity; but vice in woman is like “a stain upon an 
angel’s robe,’’ degrading and ineffaceable. No per- 
sonal accomplishments, natural or acquired, no 
splendor of achievement can be accepted in com- 
pensation for the absence of purity in woman. 
Proportioned to her degradation by vice, is her ex- 
altation by truth and active piety. 
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Active, yet unobtrusive benevolence, in either sex, 
is ennobling and godlike. The memories of How- 
ard, Elliott, and Wilberforce, come to us like re- 
freshing breezes from the shores of immortality ; 
while the names of Cesar and Bonaparte are as the 
remembered desolations of the whirlwind and tor- 
nado. Cleopatra, by her personal charms and art, 
could lead captive the conquerors of earth. The 
young Herodias, by the witchery of her dance, could 
divide empire with kings. Yet who will recognize 
in these triumphs the true dignity of woman? 
More glorious than these we present you in those 
consecrated heroines, Judson, Newell, Fry, and 
others, whose missionary souls have poured the 
streams of life into the dark habitations of pagan 
lands. For them, while yet living, there was un- 
utterable gratitude; for them, when they yielded 
up their breath, were tears, as for angels fled. For 
them there are sweet and hallowed, spirit-moving 
thoughts; and for their eternal joy, souls were re- 
deemed to God by their ministry. To woman as 
the companion of man, in the work of the world’s 
renovation, missionary fields are now thrown open 
in all their amplitude. Illustrious examples of 
active devotion to the cause of God and humanity 
allure you onward. Never was there a more sub- 
lime theatre for man or angel, than earth now pre- 
sents with its teeming millions. Every spot is holy 
ground—a missionary field. The great moral har- 
vest is ripening, and woman must bear no humble 
part in ushering in the millennial glory. For the 
fulfillment of this ministry no promptings of merely 
natural sensibility, or sickly affectation of piety, 
will suffice; but woman must possess a soul en- 
larged and purified, and taught to pulsate with 
Jehovah’s love. 

4. Allow me here to utter a word of caution. Let 
not your object be to gain an earthly name. This is too 
poor a boon for a noble mind, and for woman’s moral 
worth. Among the countless myriads of earth, 
how fleeting are all worldly distinctions! The re- 
nowned of earth pass into dim obscurity, like the 
spectre-forms of some baseless dream! They are 
as shadows that flit over the plain—as evanescent 
as the beauteous arch of the party-colored rainbow! 
Where now are the once honored sons of earth? 
They sleep in common dust. At that bar, where 
the conduct of all shall be impartially adjudicated, 
their credentials are not acknowledged. Divested, 
there they shall stand on one common level— Jew 
and Greek, bond and free, male and female ’’—and 
while she who anoints the Savior’s feet, or allevi- 
ates human suffering, shall obtain an immortal 
memory and a crown of life, the renowned of earth 
may hide themselves in everlasting infamy. 

III. Do we now come to the inquiry, what are the 
requisites of this dignity ? 

1. To fit her for her proper sphere, woman must be 








educated. ‘This only can give her rank in the scale 
of intellectual being. The susceptibilities of the 
female mind are undoubted. It would be insult to 
argue this with so many proofs before us of her ca- 
pacity. If any were needed fo inspirit you in the toil 
for improvement, we might call up the memories of 
many gifted and accomplished daughters of our own 
and other lands—scholars, poetesses, philosophers, 
and authors who have bequeathed to us unquestion- 
able proofs of mental greatness. Who among poets 
have sung more sweetly than’ Mrs. Hemans and 
Mrs. Sigourney? Who written more usefully than 
Hannah More? or more brilliantly than Miss Por- 
ter? Yet it is not chiefly for such celebrity that 
you are to be educated, though perchance some 
might attain to it, but for the every day responsi- 
bilities of life. The future exigencies of your lives 
you know not; yet one thing you know, ignorance 
is hazardous. All your relations, present and pro- 
spective, require your intellectual improvement. 
As daughters, it is your safety, and promise of 
future elevation: as instructors of the young, it is 
essential: as related to society, it will prepare you 
to appreciate that civil and religious liberty which 
now blesses you. 

Let not the fair daughters of America blush 
while we refer to female patriotism. Every Ameri- 
can lady should be a patriot. During those dark 
days of war and blood that achieved our country’s 
liberty, who sustained and fed the fires of freedom ? 
Whose gushing sympathies went forth with our 
conquering troops to give energy and success to the 
deadly strife?—the wives, the sisters, the mothers 
of that “day that tried men’s souls.’” For vir- 
tuous freedom they toiled, they generously sacri- 
ficed. If their daughters, forgetting their noble 
and virtuous ancestry, regardless of that love of 
liberty, law, and religion, shall give themselves up 
to inglorious ease, to pride, extravagance, and those 
fashionable follies which are the debasement of 
other lands, then woe be unto us! Ichabod shall be 
written upon our altar fires. Who was the wife of 
John Adams? and who the mother of our immortal 
Washington? Such wives and mothers there must 
be many, or woe shall be upon us! Education and 
piety will give us many such ; yet not to shine, per- 
chance, upon a nation’s history : 

“For many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 
Such celebrity is often fortuitous. Yet not like the 
fading rose is real worth, but perennial and eternal. 
Though their deeds may be unchronicled, yet they 
are imperishable, and they shall be rewarded in 
due time. 

2. T'o what extent females should be schooled in the 
sciences, is a question upon which there has been 
much conflicting opinion. For ourselves, we can 
perceive no good reason for any restrictions in the 
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academic course of females. The spirit of the age 
is, “* Our daughters must be educated.” The flour- 
ishing condition of this seminary, and of many 
similar institutions, relieves me upon this point of 
the necessity of persuasion. Happy are we to 
know this subject is being appreciated. A deline- 
ation of study suitable to a seminary like this, 
might, in me, appear presuming. Much judicious 
talent has been engaged upon this point. Sugges- 
tion may be allowed only in the general. It should 
be substantial, not” superficial—solid, first, after- 
ward ornamental—chiefly to discipline the mind, 
yet not neglecting the manners. I congratulate 
you, young ladies, as the pupils of such discipline 
in this school of learning. 

3. But let us not forget in this connection tuition in 
domestic duties. What though the physician be 
skilled in politics, mathematics, and philosophy— 
yet, ignorant of his own proper profession, who 
would not pity him? The mechanic may be 
schooled in science; yet, if he be a bungler or a 
lounger in his own proper calling, poverty and 
want will stare him in the face, and he will add 
little to the well-being of society. Domestic duties 
are the calling of woman. To her, habits of indus- 
try, economy, and order are essential. May we be 
allowed to tell you a homely truth? Many a hus- 
band and father is being made bankrupt by female 
extravaganee. Ignorance of the science of do- 
mestic life has fraught our country with disaster. 
Yet some ladies we have known who even boast of 
such ignorance, as though it were the mark of ele- 
vation. Were such capable of reason, we would 
expostulate. Was woman created, then, for inglo- 
rious inaction? or to sport and shine—the mere 
butterfly of existence? Is she to be such a thing 
of inanity as a beautiful statue or a picture, that 
she should forego the privilege of adding to the 
sum of human happiness? Is she so delicate and 
ethereal, that to participate in household labors will 
contaminate her very soul? ‘Tell it not of the re- 
publican daughters of America! “All such re- 
joicings are evil.’” The domestic accomplishments 
of a virtuous woman, is a theme not unworthy the 
pen of inspiration. Allow me, then, to point those 
who deem not the sacred book of God antiquated 
and obsolete, to that beautiful portraiture of the 
gifted Solomon: “She seeketh wool, and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands. She stretcheth 
out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth 
her hand to the needy. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness,’’ Prov- 
erbs xxxi, 13, 20, 26, 27. 

4, I have reserved to the last place, in this address, 
that crowning and controlling excellence in woman's 
character, piety. This is the highest interest of 

















woman. Without it she cannot be truly great, or 
true to the interests of our race. Falsehood here is 
treason to society. To Christianity woman is in- 
debted for all that is valuable, in “the life that now 
is,’ as well as “that which is to come.” All 
history demonstrates this truth, Among savage 
and barbarous nations her condition ever has been, 
and now is, one of abject slavery. As an inferior, 
she is treated with neglect and contempt, and is 
made as a beast of burden. Even among the famed 
and polished nations of antiquity, her degradation 
was most palpable. Legally and socially was she 
made to feel her imbecility. Among the historic 
remains of ancient Greece and Rome, what do we 
hear of woman? Occasional outbursts of heroism, 
of which she was either the aetor or instigator— 
more frequently only the occasion of cabals and 
strife, of blood and death. Noble, natively, she 
then was, but crushed and degraded in all that 
truly adorns and blesses mankind. In the ages of 
chivalry, she was the object of adulation and ex- 
travagance. Among some impious, yet polished 
modern nations, she is presented us as the object of 
frivolous gallantry and excessive politeness. Where 
Christianity comes not to her aid, woman is only the 
creature of amusement—a servant or a sovereign— 
discarded or adored. Caressing and caressed, or de- 
spised and contemned, she enjoys but a sentient ex- 
istence, and cannot rise to usefulness and immor- 
tality. Her true position is unknown as the happy 
partner of man’s social state. But, passing to the 
land of revelation, survey her there, Here only can 
be seen her heaven-appointed ministry and her gen- 
uine worth. Here it is hers to participate in the 
dignity of man on earth, and also, with him, share 
the hopes of heaven. The work of benevolence 
here is hers—the work of intellect—to soothe the 
aching head—to guide the youthful mind—to plant 
the seeds of life and immortality in tender hearts— 
subdue the stormy soul of man, and meekly guide 
that soul to God and heaven. Piety, then, most em- 
phatically, is the interest of woman. Neglect of 
this, young ladies, is your suicide. Cherish it, then, 
as your life! We trust it has not been, and will 
not be by you neglected. Let no murderous thought 
deceive your souls! The Gospel of Christ is the 
great charter of your rights. The wisdom of God 
is infinitely more to you than India’s gems, or the 
meretricious adornments of your person. Let your 
Bible, that great statute book of Heaven, be more 
lovely in your eyes than the voice of admirers and 
the adulation of the flatterer. Read it much, press 
it to your hearts: let its counsels be your daily 
guide, and its precious truths inspire your death- 
less hopes! Could we but breathe one prayer, on 
your behalf, to reach the ear of God, that prayer 
should be, that you may know the path of life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! 
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FEMALE TRAINING. 


BY MRS. DUMONT. 

Is not woman’s training in the great school of life 
equally one of trial, of toil, of difficulty with that 
of man? Is she not “nurtured by sorrow for the 
skies?”” The same poetic delusion that flings over 
her a factitious brightness, presents her to the 
fancy as sheltered by her peculiar position from 
most of the evils—all of the painful responsibilities 
of life. How erroneous the impression! ‘True, 
she is not exposed to its stormy competition, its 
rough encounter, its perilous enterprise, its eager 
and angry strifes; yet are trial and suffering hers 
in many and appalling shapes. The lot of human- 
ity penetrates to the inner places of life. How 
many sorrows, how many personal sacrifices, how 
many efforts that task her strength to an unnatural 
tension, are her especial allotment! These are 
not solitary instances. Sooner or later, affliction 
enters every household—sickness, agony, death ; 
and under all those dispensations, from which no 
sheltering tenderness can shield her, it is her pecu- 
liar province, as far as human effort may attain, to 
obviate their bitterness. Nor is the shield of ten- 
derness always round her: death on every hand is 
at work; and how often is she stripped of the sup- 
port of protecting love, and driven out by penury 
to meet the harsh breath of the world. 


We need not dwell on these instances. Who- 


ever will turn from the gay groups sporting in the 


sunshine and play of life’s spring-time, may re- 
alize the mournful picture. Shall the supposition 
of her sheltered state, her exemption from trial, 
then, bear upon the methods of her training? If 
no considerations were required, but simply to 
strengthen her for her lot of trial, would not ten- 
derness toward her alone, suggest a different course 
from weak indulgence? Even the mother who 
gazes with passionate fondness upon the fair young 
being in whom she has, as it were, a second life, 
did she reflect but for a moment upon the future 
destiny of her child—apart from her ultimate one 
of immortality—would not even she say, “‘ Let her 
be strengthened for the dark days that are to come.” 
How is this to be done? By a few sage counsels? 
by the oecasional monitions of a graver hour, when 
her mind has been suffered to become preoccupied 
by amusements and enfeebled by indulgence? Is 
the sustaining strength that active, responsible life 
will so soon call into need, to be imparted by some 
warning note when her feet are already on its 
threshold, and its eares, its duties, its difficulties 
are immediately before her? It needs no comment 
upon the inadequacy of such teachings. Her moral, 





* Concluded from page 168. 











as her mental strength, must be the slow growth 
of years of discipline: it must be inwoven with 
all that forms and matures her being. Alas for her 
whose morning of .life is passed, and to whom the 
hour of mid-day effort is at hand, whose nature is 
yet to be disciplined to its endurance: the dreams 
of romance and the refinements of imagination be- 
ing all she brings to the conflict. It is under this 
aspect that the champion of female imbecility, the 
admirer of amiable weakness, should behold her. 
While the light of youth is around her, the mere 
sentiment of character may invest her with a poetic 
charm, like the wreathing mist, touched into a robe 
of beauty by the sunbeam; but, like that mist, also, 
when the splendor that colored it is gone, it will 
become but as a tintless and heavy vapor, unless 
as years roll on the stronger and enduring light of 
intellect and virtue replaces that spring-time glory. 
And here we will notice a remark that is frequently 
made upon the actual superiority of many a wo- 
man, to whom the common advantages of educa- 
tion have been denied, over others who have shared 
or seemed to share its highest privileges ; a circum- 
stance that has been adduced as evidencing the in- 
utility of female culture, but which is in reality 
but a corroborant of the necessity of its disciplin- 
ary exactings. Most of these instances of uncul- 
tivated worth would be found in humble life, and 
we presume it might be invariably ascertained that 
while she who sunk in the comparison had been 
the daughter of wealthy privilege, and the object, 
though of much care and cost, yet of a fallacious 
and temporising course of instruction, the other had 
been trained in the school of adversity; that her 
character had been formed by the stern teachings 
of life itself; that having been thrown upon her 
own resources of thought and action, her mental 
powers had been elicited, and her intellect had, in 
fine, been cultivated, though without the aid of lit- 
erature. Her judgment and understanding having 
been thus strengthened by their own enforced ac- 
tion, while her principles were wrought out to a 
sustaining and elevating power by reflections, ne- 
cessarily revolved in that desolateness of position, 
which thus cast her upon her own strength, and 
that left her heart alone with itself and with God. 

Would we then ask for females the same severe 
course of study, the same arduous attainments as 
are prescribed to the male student? If it were 
practicable, we unhesitatingly would. With the 
deductions of time requisite to perfect her in the 
various branches of household economy, and the 
“‘ mysteries *’ of her peculiar handicrafts, for which 
we can allow no commutation, this may be difficult. 
But could this be obviated, and we think it might, 
by inereased effort, we would have her quaff at the 
same rich fountains, and quaff as deeply ; for we 
would give nerve and tone to her character, as to 
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his ; and in all knowledge there is not only enjoy- 
ment, but in the attaining of all knowledge the 
soul gathers strength. If female education is to be 
void of this invigorative, this vital influence, it 
were better, perhaps, that woman should be re- 
consigned to her former state of ignorance. Even 
she, who with a mind of high tone and literary 
bias, pursues, self-impelled, the paths of knowl- 
edge, and with a corresponding success, yet, if in- 
fluenced, as she unavoidably must be, by the ten- 
dencies of public sentiment, she turn from its 
more arduous paths to those of flowery verdure, 
she will still be left with all her stores of literature, 
her garnered wealth of intellectual beauty, devoid 
of that just balance of mind, that equilibrium of 
its powers, which is necessary to the healthful ac- 
tion of the whole. Her sensibilities, which, as we 
have noticed, are prone to excess, are quickened by 
the refinement of her thoughts to an acuteness 
deleterious to her happiness, in proportion as her 
mind has gathered aliment exclusively from the 
more beautiful and attractive embodyings of know]- 
edge—as her thoughts have been detached from the 
Lusy stir and action of life, so will her imagination 
be fed; and while no corresponding improvement 
of her judgment and her reasoning faculties pre- 
pares them to regulate its exuberances, it will un- 
avoidably give a coloring to life which reality shall 
but too speedily and bitterly mock. 

We are at a loss to decide which is most to be 
deprecated as bearing upon the question of female 
happiness, the emptiness of heart and mind of her 
whose affections and gentler susceptibilities are 
frittered away in the idle round of fashionable folly 
and ostentatious revelry, or that overwrought sen- 
timent, that vague and feverish yearning for things 
that are not, that depth of devotion to earthly 
objects, “‘scarce leaving Heaven a part,” to which 
rich and refined natures are subject in the absence 
of the mental ballast resulting from early and 
uninterrupted discipline. But the mere point of 
her life’s happiness is but a narrow and partial 
view of the subject. Demandings of a far higher 
nature are involved in the question. It is only by 
strengthening the higher faculties of her mind that 
she is fitted for the fulfillment of her duties; for 
however contracted her woman’s sphere, however 
humble her individual station, yet has she duties 
requiring strength to fulfill them, and involving 
considerations that, without enlargement of ideas, 
she may not comprehend. She sustains, if not all, 
yet surely the highest responsibilities of man. She 
bears an equally sacred relation to her family and 
to the great family of the universe—her relation to 
God is the same. Hath she not duties as solemn as 
eternity? And that they are made up of small de- 
tails—of performances impalpable to the casual 
eye, and of forbearance more frequent than per- 








formance, they but the more require the sustaining 
power of a well regulated mind. The easy lapse 
of the items that make up her life’s requirement 
demands a vigilance that never sleeps. The claims 
upon the minute discrimination of the judgment, 
that are of daily—often hourly occurrence—the 
frequent occasions of conflict between her affec- 
tions and her reason, can only be met by her who, 
having been trained to think, has still a habit of 
thought. Not the vagaries of sentiment, not the 
swift coming and vagrant fancies that wander at 
will with “a charter large as the winds,’’ but so- 
ber, practical, sifting and weighing thought, sub- 
ject to the direction of a high moral control, and 
to whatever subject it be thus led, pursuing it 
steadily, and evolving its truth with a patient and 
earnest investigation. With man the line between 
right and wrong is generally broad, the lights and 
shades well defined—as the vices that mark his 


career have an appalling distinctness, so the virtues 


afford a proud and distinct mark for effort. If his 
own judgment is at fault, he is in the eye of the 
world, and public sentiment is at hand to settle the 
matter for him, and his derelictions we would sup- 
pose are more often the result of depravity than 
error. Not so with woman. She may in her in- 
most heart be a worshiper of all the virtues in their 
abstract, and yet a frequent and unconscious recre- 
ant to their laws. She may revolt at the thought 
of evil in its ideal deformity, and yet trench upon 
it, perhaps daily, and not be aware. Essentially a 
creature of the feelings, the duties that are at vari- 
ance with these are with difficulty recognized as 
such. The immediate claims upon her affections 
and her sympathies are instinctively and at once 
fulfilled, but the remoter duties, (and many of these 
involve the highest possible interests,) though they 
grow out of, or are intimately connected with the 
affections, yet often require the suppression of their 
present impulses ; and these draw heavily upon the 
trained faculties of the strongest spirit. She is sur- 
rounded by conventional and social influences, that 
are, many of them, unfavorable to the ‘ moral- 
ities,’’ yet bearing no startling aspect of evil, they 
may not be overruled in her own mind without the 
action, the habitual action, of all her reasoning 
capabilities. Defective home-training, and errone- 
ous example, may have stamped upon her mind a 
variety of prejudices, from which (shut in as she 
is from that wide collision of life and action that 
wear from the minds of men their educational 
prejudices) she can only disabuse herself by the ex- 
ertion of strong intellectual power. How neces- 
sary, how imposingly obligatory upon us, is it to 
prepare her for these requisitions. And that her 
lot is one of trial and duty; that she shares with 
man the common seal to suffering and to toil, 
should be to her but the incentive to aspiring hope 
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and lofty purpose; for it is surely no fanciful pre- 
sumption to consider it as a Divine intimation that 
she shares with him also the prerogative of knowl- 
edge—of that approximate perfection of her facul- 
ties, which shall attest the high gifts of the great 
Bestower, and which, amid the storms and the dark- 
ness, and the barrenness of life, will open out to 
her view quiet waters, delicious fruits, and green 
places, where light ever plays. And shall this in- 
spiring trust, this exulting conviction, be una- 
wakened in her mind? Shall she be suffered to 
imagine herself unequal to the efforts, or exempt 
from them by her nature, by which alone man at- 
tains his pride of place? Will any one infer from 
these remarks that we would urge her to an un- 
natural and ambitious strife with him for the palm 
of intellect, or point out to her the meed of fame 
as the incentive to exertion? Or does any one de- 
mur to the course we would advocate from the be- 
lief already spoken of, that it will pervert the dis- 
tinctive attributes of her woman’s character, and 
substitute the pride of intellect for the soft reliance, 
the shrinking delicacy, that form its peculiar 
charm? To such cavilers, if any there be, we 
would reply, go and divert the bright rains from 
the small rivulet, lest in its swollen pride it forget 
its course and turn from the vale to the mountain; 
or preclude from the trailing vine, the dropping 
dews and the warm sunshine of heaven, lest it for- 
get the law of its being, and lift itself up proudly 
erect, instead of putting out its tendrils for sup- 
port, and hiding its fruits and flowers in its en- 
wreathing foliage. It is a derogation from the 
wisdom of creative Power, who has fashioned every 
separate class for its own peculiar place, to sup- 
pose that the culture which strengthens and ex- 
pands the faculties he gave, should efface the dis- 
tinctive impress of his hand. There is no analogy 
through the whole natural world to favor such a 
supposition. Woman must be woman still, how 
high soever her intellectual standard may be raised. 
Her nature may be elevated, as it may be deb®sed. 
Sadly and deeply has it been sullied and defaced by 
the fall; but in every rank of life, in every posi- 
tion, from the palace to the hovel, it still bears 
some token of the Divine seal, which sets her apart 
for the ministry of the affections, and the service 
of the inner sanctuary—the “holy of holies” of 
life. Nor are our remarks in any wise intended to 
bear upon the idle question so often mooted, of her 
relative capacity. We leave that to the develop- 
ment of a better day. Whatever her faculties may 
be, as compared with those of man, we know them 
susceptible of a proportionate degree of improve- 
ment, and that it is only by tasking them to sus- 
tained and upreaching efforts that such improve- 
ment is to be effected. . 

It is a common source of parental regret, that 














girls have so strong a taste, amounting to a pas- 
sion in most instances, for light and fictitious read- 
ing, while it is equaled by their distaste for works 
of a more solid character. But how can it be other- 
wise? How is the young mind, untrained, to 
think—undisciplined to effort, to follow out the 
deductions of philosophy, the abstractions of rea- 
son, the grave principles of moral laws, or the sub- 
lime and spiritual truths of religion? The illus- 
trations their exposition may involve, if drawn from 
the arcana of nature or science, embrace to her 
mind no familiar images. To her it is all unintel- 
ligible. How should it interest her? Yet is there 
a mercurial activity in her mental! nature that im- 
pels it to action. Her mind is ahungered, and will 
be fed; it is athirst, and it turns with instinctive 
avidity to the fountains whose sparkle allures to 
their taste. The remedy of such evil, as is the 
fault, is in the manner of her education. It is all 
in vain that we lay before her works of a better or- 
der—that we give a more elevated tone to our peri- 
odical literature, unless her mind be first prepared 
for such aliment. But, whichever way we glance 
at the subject, from its highest considerations to its 
minutest bearings, we find them all tending to the 
same views. The length to which our remarks are 
drawing out, admonishes us that in following out 
the latter, we have little time to dwell upon the 
solemn obligations of the former. They might 
better, perhaps, be summed up in a single view— 
woman should be educated for eternity. 

Her specific studies have been made a question 
of frequent discussion, but these bear infinicely 
less upon the real interests of her education than 
her manner of pursuing them. They must obvi- 
ously have dependence upon circumstances. .The 
contingencies of time, position, and natural bias, 
require a commuting of interests where all cannot 
be engrossed. All knowledge is not within her 
reach. What is a life, to tread the limitless and 
ever-extending circle of the sciences! But the 
method of pursuing it, that system of discipline 
upon which the education of her habits, the training 
of her faculties in the direction of improvement 
depends, is subject to a specific rule. Though re- 
stricted to a shorter course of study than the male 
student, she can pursue it as steadily, with the 
same eager and earnest effort. The same enforce- 
ment of diligence, the same exaction of steady 
purpose, the same exclusion from scenes whose 
glare unfits the eye for the contemplation of truth, 
is absolutely and uncompromisingly necessary. 
That her season of scholastic privilege is at best 
a short one, but renders such a course the more im- 
peratively incumbent. In the morning of life, ere 
yet her faculties are developed, or her judgment at 
all matured, she generally assumes the responsi- 
bilities of a household, and the high duties attend- 
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ant upon the tenderest and holiest relations of life. 
Her studies are not only interrupted, but too often 
forgotten ; the golden chain of intellectual improve- 
ment is broken, and its bright links for ever scat- 
tered. But if her better faculties have been trained 
to effort, if her tastes have been formed for the 
highest walks of literature, and her habits of 
thought and observation received their proper di- 
rection, that chain will be carried on, and link by 
link will be added to it, through all her subsequent 
life. Nor will such acquisition interfere with a 
single claim of domestic duty. They will be 
gathered up as she passes quietly on along the 
secluded paths of affection, and in the fulfillment 
of its most sacred trusts. As she marks the pro- 
gress of her children, and strives by attention and 
watchful inquiry to invest their studies with that 
lively interest with which such maternal encour- 
agement, more, perhaps, than any other extrane- 
ous influence, invariably imbues them, her own 
mind will insensibly take the tone and direction 
she labors to impart. The chord of intellectual 
interest is again awakened—the mine of knowl- 
edge which she had scarcely penetrated beyond its 
surface, is again stirred before her, and new treas- 
ures and richer veins are opened out to her view. 
Her attention is drawn from the pageantries of 
fashion and folly, and the vain rivalries of ostenta- 
tious display. The habit of thought will give to 
her manner an effect like that of soft shadow upon 
the summer landscape, touching it with a ten- 
derer light; and the delicacy of her character, for 
which the contemner of female knowledge has so 
great a care, must be necessarily deepened. But 
as we have already remarked, in pursuing the mere 
moral and. intellectual considerations of our sub- 
ject, we have left no time to dwell upon its connec- 
tion with that sublime principle which involves 
the final issues of life. We will only add, that 
while the course we would enforce must neces- 
sarily operate as an auxiliary influence in attaining 
over all the tendencies of her nature that religious 
control, by which, alone, the whole is eventually 
wrought to its full perfection, so the improvement 
of all the high faculties of her soul to the greatest 
perfection humanly attainable, is but a reasonable 
service to Him from whom they were derived ; that 
Being who has ordained effort as the only medium 
of such perfection, and to whom the honor of their 
loftiest elevation is alone due.— Western Literary 
Journal. 


He who trains up a child in the way he should go 
must begin betimes. The infant intellect is devel- 
oped at an early age. A child withholding his hand 
from the primrose which he desires, has practically 
learned a lesson in regard to the right of property. 
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BY MRS. LAWSON. 


Give, give me the home by the greenwood, 
O give me the greenwood home, 

Where the earth is fresh in its beauty, 
And there let me wander alone: 

Where the broad bright sky is over me, 
And the full horizon in view, 

And the golden clouds floating slowly 
Through heaven’s own beautiful blue. 


Give, give me the home by the wildwood, 
O give me the wildwood home, 
Where the brook of the dell is flowing 
In its soft and silvery tone; 
And the mountain rill is gushing 
Out from the rocky cave, 
And over each precipice rushing 
Down, the green meadows to lave. 


The streams from the vale and the mountain, 
Thus hasting each other to greet, 

Seem murmuring words of affection, 
As gurgling for ever they meet ; 

And mingling their purified waters, 
Together rejoicing they go, 

Still kissing the banks of the green earth, 
As on they exultingly flow. 


Give, give me the wood in the spring-time, 
O give me the green forest home, 
Where the giant trees are around me, 
With ivy and moss overgrown: 
Where the proud oak shadows the thorn-bush, 
And the faithful evergreen too, 
And the winds of spring are awakening 
Each bud into being anew. 


I will list to the birds in the deep wood, 


How sweet, how sweet is their tone— 
Have they learned in the depths of yon heaven, 
As they soared in the vaulted dome? 
O say! have ye secret communion 
With the white-winged choirs of light ? 
Hast thou eaught a note from the golden harps, 
From the songs of the angels bright ? 


O ye songsters, so sweetly ye warble, 
My spirit grows light in its clay, 

Here longing to bow down and worship, 
Then, like thee, to be up and away. 

Give, give me the home by the greenwood, 
O give me the greenwood home, 

Where the earth is fresh in its beauty, 
And here let me worship unknown. 


HOR SACRE. 
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“They went and told Jesus,” Matthew xiv, 12. 
As yet ’twas early day. Th’ unwearied sun 
Had scarce yet measured half his upward course 
From east horizon to the zenith heights, 
And in the freshness of an autumn morn 
Sent forth his golden beams with richest glow 
Upon Judea’s sacred hills and plains. 


Nature in all her careless revelry, 
Unmindful of decay, or near approach 

Of winter’s presence, seemed exulting still 
In all the freshness of her early youth ; 
And from a thousand rills and rivulets, 

Or foliaged groves of palm and olive trees, 
Was heard her cheerful song of melody, 
Or deep, full chorus of exuberant joy. 


But why, amid these carolings, and sounds 
Symphonious, like an angel’s harp attuned 

To swell the choral song of praise, is heard 
Discordant notes of grief? Why slowly moves 
Yon little band of mourning ones? Why steals 
The tear of sadness down each manly cheek, 
As on, with silent step, they seek th’ abode 

Of Him revered and deeply loved? and why 
That sad expression desolate, which marks 
Each countenance, as if of all held dear 

They were bereft? And why that shudder too, 
And look of horror deep, and fear unquelled, 
As if some deed of base ingratitude, 

Or dark malignity, appalled the heart ? 


The night just passed had witnessed festive scenes, 
In which were sadly mingled wildest joy 
And deepest grief. For Pandemonium held, 
That night, its weekly jubilee on earth, 
And man, as guest invited, partner seemed 
With spirit lost. 

Judea’s haughty monarch sat, 
In all his pride and splendor, on his throne. 
Though night, it seemed like day at high meridian! 
A thousand brilliants decked the royal halls, 
On every side reflecting round the light 
Of chandelier and lamp of richest make, 
In forms innumerable, and studded thick 
With diamonds from the Bornean isle, and gems 
And pearls from India’s stormy, treacherous bay. 
Beneath were tesselated floors, inwrought 
With precious stones of variegated hues, 
While princely couches lined the festooned walls, 
Inviting to luxurious repose. 


It was the monarch’s natal day. A throng 
Of courtly sycophants had gathered round, 
With mingled words of adulation and applause. 


The golden goblets, set with costliest gems, 
Voi. V.—26 











And filled with most exhilarating draughts, 
Had freely past ; and king and courtier both 
Now felt its wild inebriating power. 


While in their mirth, the royal reveller called 
The beauteous daughter of his brother’s bride, 
That, with her virgin train, in rich attire, 

As well became the daughter of the king, 

The festive dance her gayety might lead. 

Her smiling face too lovely seemed—her step 
Too graceful—for such scenes. For nobler deeds 
Her being was designed. But from her heart, 
Though in its youth, the kindlier feelings fled, 
And left caprice and cruelty to reign. 


The graceful dance th’ inebriate monarch pleased, 

And, with an oath, he bade her come and ask 

Whate’er she would—nor should she be denied. 

Her guilty mother, with malignance deep, 

And panting with a tiger’s thirst for blood, 

Had sought revenge on one whose only crime 

Consisted in his fearing naught but sin, 

And with a fearless heart could dare reprove 

That haughty king for his incestuous crime. 

Her burning malice seized the golden hour, 

And with a fiend-like smile, which might have 
wreathed 

The face of Lucifer himself, she bade 

Her daughter seek the stern reprover’s life. 

‘* Give me upon a golden plate his head, 

Who now within yon prison lies, for crime 

Committed ‘gainst my mother and thyself.’ 


The monarch trembled, e’en amid his wine, 
At such a dire request. ‘ But then my oath,” 
He quivering said, and to the dungeon sent 
Straightway the executioner. 

* * * * * 
Around the lifeless, headless form of him 
Whom God commissioned as his messenger— 
The herald of His Son’s approach—and who 
The way of the Messiah king prepared— 
The mighty prophet of Jehovah God— 
Around that form his own disciples stood, 
Of teacher, leader, guide, bereft. Awhile 
In wild amazement, horror, anguished grief 
They stood, and wistfully each on his fellow looked, 
Not knowing what to do. Their sorrew seemed 
Too great to be consoled. In silence deep, 
And undisturbed, except by sighs and groans, 
They mourned a father’s fall. 

Within a lonely glen, 

Where they had oft before retired, to drink 
From his instructive converse truths divine, 
And hold communion with the unseen One, 
At length they bore the precious dead. And there, 
Amid that lone, sequestered, hallowed spot, 
Beneath the palm where oft he sat at eve 
And taught, from landscape, air, and sky, the God 
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His fathers’ worshiped to revere, as seen 

In thé incarnate Son, who made them all— 

And where he taught to pray, and oft with them 
Had knelt in prayer—beneath that sacred tree 
They laid his body down, and o’er it raised 

A grass surmounted hillock for a tomb. 


Retiring thence, they slowly bent their steps 

To wild Gennessaret’s storm-beat shore, and there 

Told Jesus all their griefs. What else was left? 

Where else could they such sweet relief obtain 

As flowed from his kind, sympathizing heart ? 

They told him all. And as th’ o’erflowing tears 

Their manly faces coursed, while they recalled 

His dying words—his scarcely whispered prayer— 

The exhortation which that night he gave, 

As if presaging some dire act of guilt 

Which on himself or chosen ones would fall, 

And all th’ instructive lessons which he taught— 

As they each one recalled and o’er them wept, 

The Savior’s tears were mingled with their own, 

And He their sorrows shared. From kindred grief 

Sprang love, which soothed their aching hearts, 
and bound, 

With bands indissolubly strong, those hearts 

To that all-sympathizing, tender Friend. 


Blest Savior! thus when sorrow shades my brow, 
Or grief my inmost heart corrodes, or pain 

My feeble body racks, or inward sin 

My joys disturb, O help me thus to come 

And tell thee all my woes. Permit me thus 

To feel thy sympathizing love, to hear 

Thy gentle voice peace whispering in my soul ; 
And feel, with warm, reciprocating love, 

My heart to thine conjoined. Then I can smile 
At grief or pain, and with seraphic joy 


Exult to find my all in Thee. G. W. 


Original. 

FAREWELL TO MY BROTHER. 

Forcet thee! No, I never shall, 

Though widely severed we may be; 
And years to come shall memory tell 

Of happy moments spent with thee. 
Say, brother dear, hast thou forgot 

The chiming of the village bell 
At eve’s soft hour? the lovely spot? 

And the green elms we loved so well ? 
Those sunny days are over now, 

And manhood’s cares are claiming thee, 
And age may one day line thy brow ; 

Yet, brother, wilt thou think of me? 
O! gaze upon the evening star: 

In silent splendor let it tell, 
When thou art distant very far, 

Of her that loves thee best. 


Farewell! 
E. C. C. 
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BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

O, I love not the city’s crowded street, 
Or the paths which are worn by frequent feet ; 
Nor the stately hall, and the bustling din 
Which echoes so often its walls within ; 
Nor the pomp and pride of the muititude ; 
But I love the repose of solitude, 
Where, far away from the toil and the strife, 
Which belong to a busy city life, 
I may find some rest for my wearied heart. 
Till I shall from earth and its cares depart, 
To some lone, sweet spot, I would gladly fly, 
Where the fresh green earth, and the clear blue sky, 
May meet my sight—where the whispering breeze, 
As it waves the tops of the lofty trees, 
When the shadows fall, and the light is dim, 
May salute my ear with its parting hymn, 
To waken again, like some magic spell, 
The sweet strains which in youth I lov’d so well. 
There its visions so wild my heart shall weave 
In the fading light of the summer’s eve. 
I’ll forget my griefs, and no more repine, 
For scenes where the proud and the gay may shine; 
For when far removed from the haunts of men, 
And of busy life, I am happiest then. 
I love not the gay and the giddy throng, 
Who haste the bright hours with dance and with 

song ; 
For the forest’s shade, and the minstrelsy 
Of the evening wind, is more dear to me; 
And the torrent’s rush, and the wind’s wild moan, 
Fall on my ear with a far sweeter tone, 
Than the voice of song in the mirthful halls, 
Where the syren-like tongue of pleasure calls; 
Or where beauty glides in the mazy dance, 
And the eye enchains, with its kindling glance. 
I would shun all these for my mossy seat, 
Where the wavelets are sparkling at my feet ; 
For that murmuring stream has a sweeter note 
For me than the gladsome songs that float 
In the halls where mirth holds her revels high, 
And where joy is sought so devotedly. 
O, I love the depths of the forest wild, 
When spring on each bough has in beauty smil’d; 
For its dim-lit aisles seem a place for prayer; 
And oft at calm eve I would linger there, 
To kneel on the pure and the stainless sod, 
And yield up my heart’s deep prayer to God. 
And O, when I am dead, I would gladly rest 
Amid scenes like these, in the earth’s cold breast, 
Where the flowers of spring may bud and bloom, 
And shed all their sweets on my nameless tomb, 
Till time shall have pass’d, and the grave have giv’n 
My sleeping dust to awake in heaven. 
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BY PROFESSOR M’CABE. 

True learning is an accurate knowledge of the 
sciences—only contented when feasting upon the 
beauties and excellences unknown, unseen by the 
languid eye of indolence. Where her inquiries are 
met by the impassable limits God has thrown across 
the pathway of human investigation, she deduces 
no conclusions not contained in the premises—her 
motto and her watchword consistency and order. 
She flies the incoherent imaginings of the enthusi- 
astic, metaphysical theorist, but loves to tarry with 
the patient, candid inquirer at her portals. She 
fearlessly demands of nature “ causas rerum,”’ even 
amid the rockings of the whirlwind and the anger 
of thetempest. She bathes in the sparkling streams 
of literature. To whatever religion reference is 
made, it always implies a faithful discharge of the 
duties she enjoins, and a full enjoyment of the 
blessings she confers. A Mussulman is faithless 
does he not enjoy, each day and each hour, all the 
benefits his religion promises. The Christian re- 
ligion, while definite and rigid in her requisitions, 
is also definite and liberal in her gifts and promises. 
To her faithful followers she gives the constant, 
undoubted, and explicit testimony of the high ap- 
proval of her glorious Author. This abiding ap- 
proval is the flower whence breathes the fragrance 
that perfumes the Christian’s time and eternal his- 
tory. Take this gem from the Christian casket, 
and all left is bronzed and shaded—not worthless, 
but arrayed in browner tints. This is the precious 
centre, whither the burning glories from the cir- 
cumference of Christianity, like radii, converge. 
This the elevated summit to which her precepts, 
her doctrines, her ordinances point, as to her strug- 
gling aspirants she cries, Onward! onward! and 
bask in the beams of her splendors. 

To religion, thus defined as the constant posses- 
sion of the favor, and ceaseless realization of the 
presence of her Author, we affirm true learning is 
not anenemy. If an enemy, she must be actually 
and avowedly antagonistic, or unfriendly in her 
spirit. If she be antagonistic to any of the agents 
that rear man to a participancy in religion, then the 
proposition is false. "These agencies are the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the word of testimony, and the 
spirit of truth. Does learning depress the charac- 
ter, enfeeble the powers, circumscribe the influence, 
or destroy the zeal of a commissioned Gospel min- 
ister? True, it is not the prerogative of learning 
to commission men with the dispensation of the 
news of mercy: she would not dare to steady an 
ark so holy. Yet when infinite Wisdom hath se- 
lected one from the multitude, honored him with 











the commanding credentials of remitted sin and a 
purified spirit, posted him on the bulwarks of the 
Church, who can think learning a hinderance in the 
fidelity of his trust, or the delivery of his message ? 
As well might we suppose the massive acquire- 
ments of Gabriel to impede his flight, when sent as 
a missionary on an errand of pity. 

Does learning cast up a single obstacle to the vis- 
iting and communing of the third person in the tri- 
personal Deity? Learning is made ours by the en- 
ergies of unassisted reason; but the light let into 
the mind by the Holy Spirit is upon a subject to 
which reason cannot attain. How, then, could 
there be conflict? But even admit it, what encase- 
ment of rocks about the soul can defy entrance to 
the Spirit of God, darting as a sunbeam from his 
presence, and hurried by the omnipotence of love? 
The proof that learning does not utter her voice 
against the word of testimony, rests, I am aware, 
with the affirmative. But the examination of the 
attitude of each science toward religion would be a 
task too protracted. Then let the negative be as- 
sumed by a challenge, to the opponents of learn- 
ing, to adduce even a solitary instance in which 
she appears clad as a belligerent toward the relig- 
ion of the blood-attested Testament. Among her 
millions of revelations, can alone one be found that 
traces the least error, fallacy, or deception in the 
system of the cross? The enemies of Bethlehem’s 
great Prophet have long, anxiously sought, at the 
hands of learning, permission to vilify his religion. 
But she has never given them a single condemna- 
tory enunciation. In vain they have tried to equip 
themselves against Christianity from this armory. 
True, many of the pioneers in astronomy, geology, 
and the like themes, have returned from spying out 
the land with unfavorable reports, but the follow- 
ers of their steps have detected their fallacies, and 
wondered at their errors. They have found that 
the highest excellence of these subjects is their uni- 
form happy accordance with revelation, and the 
constant acknowledgment of the assistance she has 
rendered in the discovery of their important prin- 
ciples. 

But the objector now addressed will not affirm 
that learning is engaged in open hostilities against 
his religion; for by so doing he would proclaim it 
unable to sustain ‘the fires of criticism, or the or- 
deal of investigation. What, then, is there in the 
the spirit of true learning inimical to religion? 
Let us study the cause by examining the effects. 
The essence of enmity is the idea of rivalry. Two 
powers, struggling for the same eminence, with 
eagle eye survey the movements of each. But 
could rivalry exist between the inhabitants of the 
sun and the humble dwellers upon earth? No 
more could rivalry exist between learning and relig- 
ion; for the dazzle of the eminence that captivates 
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the latter is too intense for the eye of the former; 
and as vision is lost amid excessive light, so her be- 
ing would be annihilated amid such stupendous 
glories. ‘True learning decides it the more felici- 
tous to move in a sphere made hers by perfect 
adaptation, than to pant for one for which she has 
no sympathy, and no powers adequate to the awful 
trust. She wishes not to fill a station she cannot 
fill. She would not be as a weak and irresolute 
prince amidst the convulsions of state, when the 
palpitating heart of each subject is centred upon 
him for deliverance and peace. As well might the 
moon sicken at her humble orbit, and aspire to that 
of the sun, as for learning to vie with her mighty 
centre. ‘True learning is modest. Conscious of her 
own worth, she is careless to throw around her the 
paraphernalia of pomp—her suit the most imposing 
when arrayed in the habiliments of simplicity. She 
is unobtrusive. She never transcends her limits. 
Because she does not revolutionize the soul—be- 
cause from the chaos of moral ruins she works not 
out the felicities of order, she is styled her enemy, 
who alone possesses the adequate wisdom and pow- 
er. Upon thestudentsof her mysteries she breathes 
the sincerity of humility. Consciousness of ignor- 
ance, willingness to be taught, anxiety to advance, 
are the characteristics requisite for admission to 
her temples. So majestic her mien, so mighty her 
tread, so sublime her march, that upon all her train 
she casts the richest mantle of humility. So shore- 
less her resources, so boundless her territories, that 
the most gifted mind can hope only to string to- 
gether a few of her unnumbered pearls. The 
mountain obstacles in the way of attainment, the 
difficulties of retention, the comparative feebleness 
of the instrument, and the superlative beauty of 
the subjects, reflect humility upon man, and pro- 
tect him from the dizziness of self-exaltation. 

But learning is the positive friend of religion. 
She not only proffers her confirming voice, but 
best secures the mental training so indispensable 
in the discharge of the duties enjoined by religion: 
patience to endure, candor to acknowledge, humil- 
ity to follow, energy to seize, and enthusiasm to in- 
spire. In proportion to the acuteness, grasp, and 
capacity of two minds equally devoted to their 
sovereign, is the steadiness of peace and the con- 
stancy of joy. Now these accomplishments are 
most happily attained in the strugglings and pant- 
ings of the human spirit after knowledge. It be- 
longs to learning to quicken perception, give te- 
nacity to grasp, depth to capacity, and direction to 
genius. By her mind attains height after height, 
on the side of the flowery mount. While Christi- 
anity loves to save the ignorant, and is loth to pass 
the mentally imbecile, yet her delight is to lead 
the profoundly disciplined among the overpowering 
masses of her matchless magnificenee. Disciplined 

















intellect revels in the concussions of contending 
elements, triumphs amid clouds of thunder, and 
communes with the frenzied lightnings that break 
from their lofty summits. If disciplined intellect 
be needed to appreciate the cause, and experience 
the emotions of sublime in nature, who will assert 
discipline needless in the superlative sublimity of 
the moral heavens? Whose but the disciplined eye 
sees the native grandeur of that splendid confer- 
ence on the burning Sinai betwixt man and eterni- 
ty’s great God? Whose drinks in most of the rays 
that dart in ten thousand directions from each point 
on the rock-bound scene of a world’s redemption ? 
Whose ear catches most of those tremulous notes 
that captivated and nailed the wondering and ad- 
miring gaze of every seraph in the universe? I 
mean the dying sorrows of the omnipotent Savior. 

He who adopts opinions without power to appre- 
ciate their evidences, is in danger of fanaticism. 
One of the causes of the overthrow and abandon- 
ment of truth, is the inability of its supporters 
to know and define the ground of evidence. Leta 
truth be assumed, and actuate an age: the one that 
comes after, ignorant of the testimony that satis- 
fied the former, will be likely to abandon that truth, 
and adopt one whose evidence they know and re- 
joicein. True, the testimony of some of the truths 
of religion is incomprehensible; but even there rea- 
son decides lack of comprehension reasonable, and 
objection on that account unreasonable. But the 
great evidences of Christianity are not incompre- 
hensible; but they must be examined, defined, and 
gathered together. This is and ever has been the 
work of the friends of learning. Religion suffers 
loss enough when a single believer knows not to 
give the reason of his hope, or the evidence of his 
belief. How much more, then, when an age or na- 
tion finds itself cut from the rock of testimony— 
wrecking on the dark wave of superstition—truth 
after truth, at each succeeding surge, dropping from 
sight into the sea of error. ‘The opponents of Chris- 
tianity would seize upon learning, and coerce her 
to utter her voice against the assumptions of relig- 
ion. But true learning lifts the religionist to an 
equal elevation—not only shows him their false 
conclusions, errors in statement, unfairness of spirit, 
but ladens him with evidences of his religion, of 
which he otherwise would never have thought. 
Think you the same torrent of opposition ever 
broke forth upon any other system? Never; but 
Christianity glories in investigation. It is her sen- 
timent to call no man master: her truths stand out 
bolder, and shine brighter in proportion to the 
fierceness of the battling betwixt friend and foe. 
But subtract from the followers of the cross all 
learning, and deposit it with the chieftains of infi- 
delity, whose eye of prophecy so dim that he sees not 
Christianity seated upon a white cloud, gathering 
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around her robes of purity, collecting in her ban- 
ners of peace and pardon that have fluttered in the 
breezes of six thousand years, about to wing her 
flight to her native skies—rob religion of the influ- 
ence of learning, and you move the most unyielding 
of all her earthly pillars. Of all human agencies in 
the propagation and establishment of sacred truth, 
learning is the most important. The tongue of the 
Christian orator must stiffen in the damps of death, 
the spotless life of the man of God must be lost from 
the observer in the endless whirl of things, the tri- 
umphs of the dying Christian may be referred to the 
frenzies of expiring nature, all fragmentary eviden- 
ces of Christianity, glittering though these fragments 
be, may be whelmed in the whirlpool of infidel op- 
position; but there stands learning, like the rock of 
centuries, lifting its clifty side to oppose the onsets 
and shocks of storm and hurricane. 

While change leaves her foot-prints everywhere, 
she passes not untouched the depository of thought. 
Freedom to us does not express or mean what it did 
to the soldiers of the Revolution. True, to us it 
may sparkle; but to them it was the idea of exist- 
ence, the omnipotence of American arms, and the 
glory of the American achievements. A word is 
the citadel of thought—on thought hang infinities ; 
therefore, more important to guard the citadel of 
thought than the citadel of the world against the 
embattled hosts of the universe. Whoever believes 
shall be saved, is a thought of revelation. He that 
performs the condition, towers on for ever in his 
flight sublime, amid beauty, grandeur, and loveli- 
ness. How important, then, that some angel ser- 
aph should guard, by day and by night, the depos- 
itory of revealedsentiment! Kind Providence hav- 
ing selected the Greek, the most perfect and least 
changeable of all languages, as the safest lodgment 
of these principles, has made true learning their 
guardian angel. And how faithful she has been to 
her trust! But for her, where would have been 
the oracles of religion? Had she not protected 
from savage rudeuess, ignorance, hasty and idle 
criticism, long ere this their beauty had been de- 
faced, symmetry ruined, character changed, power 
abstracted, and glory departed for ever. 

But it is said learning quenches the fires of devo- 
tion. The fallacy here is in referring to learning 
that which has its origin alone in depravity. The 
same objection might be urged against any and ev- 
ery pursuit in life, even the felicities of domestic 
associations. I admit there is some danger of pla- 
cing the affections too strongly upon learning; but 
even what father is not in danger of loving too 
fondly the Benjamin of his declining years? Where 
is the spot or what the pursuit in life that is not 
covered up in forests of dangers? But did Newton 
worship God less devoutly after the idea of univer- 
sal gravitation broke into his mighty mind? Who 








dare assert that it did not bend him with more 
speechless awe and silent wonder to adore the God 
of allmystery? After Kepler had toiled up through 
the mists to the summit where the planetary laws 
surrendered themselves up to the authority of vic- 
torious mind, think you he did not utter forth a 
stanza of praise to his Maker, sweeter than ever be- 
fore, for the transporting sight? 

But, says one, learning dries up the fountains 
of social, domestic, and philanthropic feeling, and 
leaves the subject lone and selfish. The faithful 
student hath not time to mingle much if any with 
his fellows, however strong his attachment. Would 
he have learning lay on him the robe richest laden 
with the gems of truth, he must be assiduous as he 
who, in the short span of human life, would gather 
together the stars of the milky way. While he ex- 
iles himself from society, he is not unmindful of 
her welfare, but labors, in his silent, humble, and 
powerfully effective manner, for her best, her truest 
interests. : 

But learning is not religion. That many think 
the possession of the treasures of knowledge, and 
the mental discipline necessary to reason and con- 
template, to be religion, I am free to admit. Be- 
cause they can travel through creation, arrange 
and classify her ten thousand phenomena, grapple 
with truth in the densest darkness, break away to 
the sideral heavens, traverse the mighty deserts of 
space, visit the other members of the solar family ; 
because they can steal far away beyond the boun- 
daries of matter into the distant and elevated re- 
gions of mental, moral, and mathematical inquiry ; 
because they can do all this with pleasure unutter- 
able, therefore they possess religion. But learning 
is adapted only to the mind. The mind possesses 
a sympathy which learning alone can gratify. 
Could there but be joy, then, when, in obedience 
to the sighing and longings of mind, learning 
comes to rest in her bosom to bless and to com- 
fort? No, there will be joy bright and thrilling. 
But how poor a substitute this for religion! In the 
soul there is a sympathy, but it is not a sympathy 
learning can gratify. Grant it all knowledge and 
still it is desolate, without that good upon which 
alone its eye is fixed, and by which alone its moan- 
ings can be hushed. Learning may lead beside 
many a purling rivulet, into a thousand cool re- 
treats, through the interminable fields of fragrant 
flowers and delicious fruits, and even to the high 
flights of poetry and imagination, whence bliss 
e’en like tornadoes bursts upon the human spirit. 
But there is a path her vulture eye hath never 
seen; there is a fountain gushing from the moun- 
iain Calvary she ne’er could show us. She may re- 
hearse the wonders of the solar system, but de- 
scribes not the Star of Bethlehem. She brightens 
the path of innocence, but calms not the tempests 
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of guilt. She refines mind and manners, but leaves 
the spirit unpardoned, unwashed, unsanctified. She 
introduces to the favor of men, but recommends 
not to the clemency of God. She dispels the gloom 
of mind, but dismisses not the frowns of her of- 
fended sovereign.. Into the fallen spirit, she has no 
power to speak energy and disposition to love and 
obey her Maker. She conducts to honor here, but 
discovers not the spot of sure and happy exit. She 
gems life’s varying way, but throws no halo around 
the tomb. She tells of nature, but records not the 
death of nature’s God. She shows man his na- 
ture, but reveals not his destiny. She cheers in 
health, but consoles not in sorrow. The abiding 
testimony of high Heaven’s approval, which is the 
only essential to happiness, comes through the 
mercy of the Lord by repentance and faith. 
Betwixt learning and religion there is an almost 
infinite distance. Unlike in object, in power, in 
From learn- 
ing, religion deigns to receive friendly offices, but 


worth, in price, and in consequences. 


she will not yield her name, her badge, and her 
white sceptre. 
ted mind and sanctified learning may be inscribed 


May the hour soon be when educa- 


on the banner of each minister of the cross, as sec- 
ond only to devotion to Christ, and holiness to the 
Lord! 


Original. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A stupy which is not usually placed in its proper 
grade, in the schools of this country, is natural phi- 
losophy. It is deemed beyond the capacity of young 
students. ‘This mistake, we may presume, is some- 
times made in reference to its name, without regard 
to the conditions which may be made to bear upon 
it as suitable to children. ‘That it should be sim- 
plified to its first degrees, and modified to its earli- 
est stages, is a desideratum of the case, both as it 
regards the subjects treated of, and their method. 
No complex ideas need as yet be engrossed in the 
tuition. After this is done in the treatise, let us 
not fear that the child may both apprehend and en- 
joy the study. What more suitable to the child 
than the objects of its first surrounding, of its ear- 
liest notices, of its voluntary regards? Though as 
yet unlearned, is there not “germ of mind?’’ The 
beautiful adaptation, then, of this study will, upon 
reflection, be apparent. 

Do we not often notice, in the biographies of the 
scientific, that the first tendency to this or that re- 
search was manifested incidentally at a very early 
age? Not then, perhaps, acted upon, but after- 
ward remembered in corroboration of a peculiar 
genius, &c., which would again and again exhibit 
itself incidentally—poverty or want of facilities ar- 
resting, perhaps, its progress for years, prevented 








even the initiatory ideas necessary to its course, 
until, by the force of an irrepressible genius, these 
obstacles were overcome, or, by some compensating 
providence, evaded, and the tendency and tuition 
were perfected. But how much time was lost! 
Now putting such a child one year ahead, by proper 
teaching, cannot, in the sequel, be accounted a 
merely normal acquisition; for his research being 
a continuous one, he were in the end just one year 
beyond where. he now is—making the difference, 
possibly, of some immense discovery—the ultima- 
tum of all the years of study, and application, and 
experiment, which had preceded it. 

Yet not looking to these extraordinary effects and 
acquisitions, but confining ourselves to the imme- 
diate and individual operations, we shall find enough 
and more than enough to satisfy us; for tuition of 
this sort is specifically a regimen of mind. The in- 
telligences and their culture go hand in hand in the 
beautiful walks of nature. The study is a lovely 
one, and the greatness of the progress made is, like 
the current of some noble river, unperceived, be- 
cause of its smoothness. 

Put the rudimental book of natural philosophy 
into the hands of our young pupils as their first 
memory study, lecture a little, and illustrate famil- 
iarly, and you have a contented little student, 
charmed to his book, and, what is much better, and 
the pith of the whole matter, he has attained, along 
with his self-gratulation, to a philosophical method of 
mind, which will also reconcile him to more abstract 
and mechanical studies—studies which, if not as 
delightful, are no less necessary than this. 

I have been put upon this train of reflections, 
having lighted upon a little book entitled, “ First 
Lessons on Natural Philosophy,”’ by Miss Mary A. 
Swift. It is the second part that I saw. I have 
never seen a book on any subject so well adapted 
to the very young as this—so simple. There is 
hardly any thing in it that is not well explained; 
and the incidental admissions (though they render 
the book not quite so “artistical’’) are well calcu- 
lated to interest and please the youthful student, 
without interfering with or confusing the proper 
idea. It is indeed an excellent book, and no doubt 
a delightful one to those to whom it is dedicated. 

I would recapitulate by observing, that the pres- 
ent acquisition must not be acounted at a simple 
value as stopping Aere, but as regards its available- 
ness in the series of science, and, above all, in refer- 
ence to the discipline of mind. C. M. 
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True happiness is not the growth of earth ; 
The search is useless if you seek it there; 
*Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 
And only blossoms in celestial air. 
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FUTURE DESTINY OF MAN. 


BY R. SAPP. 


Tue Christian’s destiny in heaven is a subject of 
the greatest interest. Nothing is so cheering to 
the follower of the blessed Jesus in the toils and 
sufferings of this life, as to peer through them to 
the blessed land of hope and promise beyond, where 
all will be pure, bright, and spiritual. 

We frequently meet the interrogations, What 
will be our future condition and privileges in the 
kingdom of heaven? Much, with-regard to the 
future, will remain unknown during this present 
clouded state; but the great Teacher, on one or 
two occasions, drew the vail aside to permit us to 
gaze through. Jewish materialists, on a certain 
occasion, gathered around him for the purpose of 
propounding difficulties on the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the body, and after the Redeemer 
had confounded them by appealing to the Scrip- 
tures, which they received, he made a few general 
declarations of great importance relative to our 
future condition. In heaven, “men neither marry 
nor are given in marriage ;’’ from which we predi- 
cate a state of society, in its organization, entirely 
different from the present. The family, as it ex- 
ists with us, or in its present form, will be un- 
known, and all the redeemed of the Lord will be 
gathered together and organized into one great, 
harmonious, heavenly family. That there will be 
no death in heaven, “and neither can they die any 
more ;”’ and, hence, we clearly infer the agreeable 
truth that sin, the cause of death, will not be per- 
mitted to molest the heavenly family. They are 
to be “‘equal unto the angels,” being the children of 
God and of the resurrection. 

It is this last announcement which we wish to 
dwell upon and amplify. If it is true that the re- 
deemed are to be “ equal to,”” “as the angels,” in 
all their blessings, enjoyments, and privileges, in 
the future world, they may lift up their notes while 
dwelling in their low estate, and exclaim, in the 
thrilling language of the poet: 

“ Nearest the throne, and first in song, 
Man shall his halleluiahs raise ; 
While wondering angels round him throng, 

And swell the chorus of His praise.” 
‘* Equal unto the angels!”” O, what a blessed an- 
nouncement! Man, earth-born and sin-polluted, 
destined, through Jesus and the omnipotence of 
grace, to be “as” those sons of the morning who 
chanted the anthem of creation ; “ equal to’’ those 
lordships, and presidents, and senators of the 
realms of light, who have celebrated the praises of 
the Creator from the first. 

We believe this to be true. And, 

1. He will be equal to the angels in privileges. 








There will not be an object of felicity or improve- 
ment, a single great intellectual and spiritual feast 
provided for the inhabitants of heaven, a precept 
from the Almighty’s mind, or bright efflux from 
his face enjoyed by angels, that will be denied to 
redeemed man. As here every thing is his, and 
all things work for his good, so there all will be 
for him, and all will secure his advancement up 
the spiritual and intellectual mount of God. 

2. He will be placed upon the same footing as to 
immortality and perpetuity of being. The angels 
were created by Christ, and their duration of be- 
ing is based upon his eternity ; “for by him,”’ “and 
for him,” “were all things created, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities or pow- 
ers;’’ “and by him they consist,” or continue in 
being. Man was created by the same glorious Per- 
sonage, and his continued or endless being is based 
upon the same rock of absolute immortality. We 
hear the Redeemer, during his humility, announc- 
ing to the apostles this cheering promise, ‘ Be- 
cause I tive ye shall live also.” 

3. The redeemed in the future state will be 
equal to the angels in intellectual and spiritual glory. 
Before this period St. Paul, the intellectual and re- 
ligious giant among the multitudes of our race, may 
have outstripped many an angel of less ardent tem- 
perament up the mount of Deity. Daniel, Abra- 
ham, and Enoch, long before this, held familiar inter- 
course with Gabriel and other of the throned peers 
of glory. These may be considered fancies, with 
regard to the high estate of these patriarchs and 
worthies of the ancient Church, yet we feel a con- 
fidence that the redeemed will ultimately reach the 
highest point now attained, or that ever will be at- 
tained by the mightiest seraphs before the throne, 
and will continue the intellectual and spiritual 
pace while their being continues. The angels have 
had a few thousand, and, perhaps, some of them a 
few millions of years the advance of the first of 
earth’s redeemed; but what will this be when 
measured with endless duration, the destiny of all? 

We rest the opinion of this future exaltation of 
the redeemed, in point of privilege, immortality, and 
dignity, on the following reasons: First. The ex- 
altation of the humanity of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
took not the nature of angels, but the seed of Abra- 
ham, for the tabernacle of his divinity, and thus 
became a brother to the human family: he, by this, 
was allied to man—his toils, sufferings, tempta- 
tions, infirmities—he literally incorporated himself 
with all that was innocent in humanity. This 
mighty stoop of the Godhead was for the purpose 
of exalting us; and this body, “ prepared ”’ for the 
Son, has become our head, our representative in 
heaven; and in the exaltation of Christ we wit- 
ness our future exaltation. In his ascent from 
Olivet to the mediatorial throne of the universe, 
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we see our future ascent to his throne, and thrones 
prepared for us by him. Then view the trium- 
phant flight of the conquering Redeemer made 
from Olivet—take the telescope of faith and gaze 
after him, as he ascends to the everlasting gates, 
which are lifted up to admit this King of glory— 
hear the heavenly hosts chant, as he enters, the 
lyric sung by Israel’s sweet bard: 
“ Ye gates, lift up your heads on high; 
Ye doors that last for aye, 


Be lifted up, that so the King 
Of glory enter may.” 


Still continue to gaze after the triumphant Christ 
as he ‘passes those thrones and realms of the hie- 
rarchies of heaven; see him pass the throne from 
which Satan fell, and take his seat upon the medi- 
atorial throne of the universe; and then you have 
a sacrament, a pledge of the future dignity of the 
human race. 

Man’s future equality with the angels, is farther 
predicated upon the character of the laws of the 
spiritual government of God. And what are these? 
these mighty pillars in the spiritual and intellec- 
tual temple of Jehovah’s universe, which, if re- 
moved, would produce universal ruin, ay, blight 
the unsmitten orbs of light, and result in a perpet- 
ual chaos? The first of these great organic laws 
to which we refer, is Love. This bright efflux of 
the Almighty’s mind is the leading law of all celes- 
tial existence, the foundation of all heavenly so- 
ciety, the base of all angelic and human happiness, 
and, like the law of gravitation, binding every 
thing to the central world, or sun, or globe, it 
binds every spiritual, religious being to God, the 
fountain of life and creation. It is the great centre- 
pillar of Jehovah’s theocracy. And what more 
can an angel or a seraph do than love God with all 
the soul, and might, and mind, and strength—burn 
with a seraph’s fire, and love with a seraph’s 
power? And cannot man now, in his sphere and 
estate, perform this duty to his Creator? and will 
not this be his privilege in heaven ? 

The second great organic law is worsuiP, that 
adoration or offering of the affections made by all 
spiritual beings to their Creator. This, like the 
former, is a great, essential, principal law in the 
creation; and without it, we do not see how man 
or angels could maintain an affiliated relation, holy 
and blessed, with the Father of their spirits, and 
have the worshiping principle, an element of their 
nature, supplied and gratified. This law or duty 
must exist: it is necessary to the happiness of all 
holy intelligences. An angel can do no more than 
worship God with all his affections: give to him 
every oblation, and the redeemed of the Lord will 
be equal to this holy and delightful task. 

These great laws have an equal application to 
the minds of men and angels; they were created 











under these central truths. 
immensity, it may require an eternity to elaborate 


From their glory and 


them—to explore their heights and depths. From 
their nature they are as equally adapted to the in- 
tellectual as to the moral nature. Then, if from 
the equal adaptation of these to the spiritual de- 
mands of both, we see man’s future spiritual 
height to be equal to the angels of heaven, we, 
from the same reason, deduce the same equality of 
destiny. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF NATURE. 

Days, and times, and objects, and seasons, are 
ali designed by our Creator to instruct us. Every 
thing by which we are surrounded, all the events 
and circumstances of life embody a language re- 
plete with instruction ; and he must be a careless 
and inattentive reader who does not gather from 
the pages constantly before him themes of thought 
as interesting as they are important. Inspiration 
declares, that “day unto day utters speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge ;’’ and there is 
no speech or language in which the voice of nature 
is not heard. 

The various objects by which we are surrounded 
speak to the soul an intelligible language. The 
earth, with its endless diversities, its blooming 
mountains, verdant plains, and flowing rivers; its 
mighty seas, and thundering cataracts, and fright- 
ful caverns, its tornadoes, and earthquakes, and 
volcanoes, mild and cheering as is the tone of the 
one, or rough and fearful as is the thunder of the 
other, both speak to us in wisdom, and proclaim the 
goodness and majesty of God. 

The sky, with its vast expanse of azure, upon 
whose surface drift soft clouds of snowy brightness, 
as if the chariots of departed saints, or dark and 
fearful, as if the birth-place of lightnings and 
storms, and the abodes of evil spirits, have a pure 
and peaceful, or gloomy and terrific language. 
These all afford instruction to the contemplative 
mind. The sonof Jesse, wrapt in inspiration, ex- 
claimed, ‘* When I consider the heavens, the moon 
and stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels; thou crownest him 
with glory and honor, and didst set him over the 
workmanship of thy hands.” 

The seasons, too, have a significant language. 
Spring is the emblem of youth in its virgin fresh- 
ness. In the spring-time of life the most delight- 
ful associations are gathered up in the memory, 
and to no period does the mind recur with greater 
pleasure than the soft season of youth. The young 
heart, buoyant and bright, filled with visions of 
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future glory and blessedness, is unconscious of the 
cares and sorrows which press their heavy burden 
upon those who have left in sadness the beautiful 
gardens of youth and innocence. 

Summer, and autumn, and winter, are emblem- 
atical of maturity, decay, and death: each have 
a language that conveys instruction. Where na- 
ture leaves us, revelation becomes our guide, and 
points us to a land of perpetual enjoyment, where 

“ Autumn is the mate of spring, 
And winter comes not withering.” 


W. P.S. 
a Bee 


Original. 


A PLAN OF EDUCATION, SOCIAL REFORM, AND 
JUVENILE ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM NIXON, 


Pans of sociaL REFORM have, in all ages, occu- 
pied many of the most benevolent minds the world 
has ever known; and, truly, the necessity thereof 
may be easily demonstrated. Still, however, al- 
though much good has been effected by Sunday 
schools and other means, much, very much re- 
mains to be done; and even now the evil of de- 
moralizing influences seems to keep pace with the 
rapid increase of population. 

The first question that naturally arises, is, why 
have the hitherto projected plans been attended 
with no better success? To which we reply, be- 
cause, in numerous cases, success has not been 
sought for in the right place, and in none has the 
search been deep enough to reach the root of the 
evil. Immorality and the necessity of peniten- 
tiaries, do not exist because men live not in bar- 
racks, or are not drilled into companies and com- 
munities, which, could such a system possibly be- 
come general, would most probably lead to petty 
warfare and to party strife. But the defect, if I 
am not very much mistaken, will be found in an 
IMPERFECT EDUCATION, however strange this may 
seem, where, for some years, it has been (perhaps 
correctly) believed that, on this* point, the world 
was getting into ultraism, and that more time was 
devoted to the routine of school books than is com- 
patible with health and usefulness. It is not, how- 
ever, be it observed, to an insufficient proportion of 
the day, but to the course, or system, from the very 
commencement, that I design to object. I object to 
the system, because it is not EpuUCcATION, in the 
proper and extended sense of the term. Ii does 
not, in the highest and most effectual manner, pre- 
pare and discipline the mind, body, and affections, 
by the cultivation of all their powers, so as to ren- 
der the recipient most likely to beeome useful here 
and happy hereafter. 

Vout. V.—27 











Without, at present, urging the necessity of a 
greater attention to the physical department of ed- 
ucation, it may, in reference to the point before us, 
be stated, that more than their proportion of time 
is devoted to the culture of memory, to the ac- 
quirement of languages, and even to the obtaining 
of general information ; and that less, much less than 
their proportion is devoted to the perfecting of the 
reasoning powers, the acquirement of wisdom, and 
the formation of sound principles of morality. 

In support of this assertion, permit me to ob- 
serve, that at the close of a classical end mathe- 
matical education, when the habits (and often vi- 
cious ones) are confirmed, and, may be, the opin- 
ions biased by the private perusal of Hume’s es- 
says, the student is directed to Paley, or to some 
other author on ethics. This seems too much like 
ending where we should begin; and the eonse- 
quence is, that instead of men acquiring the im- 
portant powers of self-control and self-denial, and 
becoming predisposed to observe the great desider- 
atum of human PEACE and HAPPINESS, “DO UNTO 
OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE OTHERS DO UNTO You,’” 
they grow up prepared for viewing every subject 
through the medium of self-interest; and hence 
we have the world filled with misconceptions, mis- 
understandings, and deceptions, individual and na- 
tional, with dissensions and emulations, with wary 
violence, and bloodshed. 

Men act not so much from a wish to do wrong as 
from a want of a true perception of what is right. 
Hence, in all quarrels, we find both parties (and to 
a great extent sincerely) endeavoring to vindicate 
their own conduct; and where the aggressor is 
aware of his error, and is merely driven by shame 
to the nearest shelter, still we shall generally find 
that the offense was committed under a sense that 
he was right. Hence, at the same time that some 
men are violating truth and justice, yet satisfying 
themselves because they have the law on their side, 
others are violating the law with a clear conscience, 
because they conceive that the requisitions of the 
decalogue are complied with. And hence, we find 
the man who wants probity and punctuality—in 
other words, the schemer and swindler—pluming 
himself upon his superior sagacity and smartness, 
while the petty tyrant and oppressor, and the rapa- 
cious extortioner, applaud themselves for their busi- 
ness tact and discernment, and, possibly, even for 
their strict conformity to the letter of legal enact- 
ments; and so on to the end of the chapter of the 
‘miseries of human life.”” Supposed interest, op- 
erating upon minds so habituated, has produced, 
too, the assertion, that an act, though wrong in it- 
self, is justified if performed by the greater num- 
ber: in other words, that the greater number are 
competent, at any time, to declare what is right 
and what is wrong, the will of the majority being 
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the supreme law of mankind. This, in another 
form, is the simple principle, that ‘might consti- 
tutes right.” 

These considerations satisfy me that the mind, 
in childhood, is not philosophically treated. Dif- 
ferently constituted and habituated minds are dealt 
with too much alike. Even a sufficient difference 
is not observed between the course of instruction 
for boys and the one adopted for girls. Boys, as 
may be inferred from the foregoing, particularly 
after engaging in the busy world, and in money- 
making schemes, are more exposed to err in ethics. 
Girls, further removed from the temptations of 
gain, and more impulsive in their feelings, are 
much more liable to err in logic. Hence the soph- 
istry with which their hearts are continually daz- 
zling and cheating their heads; and hence the er- 
roneous estimates they are ever liable to place on 
all things around them, preferring, often, the most 
trifling object to one of the greatest intrinsic util- 
ity and value. ‘These and many other, both gen- 
eral and individual characteristics, proceeding from 
natural disposition and habit, it will be obvious, 
should be duly taken into account, by those who 
undertake the care and instruction of children. 

An opinion is current, that the only difference 
between the minds of males and those of females 
ip produced by education. ‘This error, it is possi- 
ble, originates in a false idea of gallantry. I say 
false idea of gallantry; for however we may admit 
an equality in degree, we cannot but perceive a dif- 
ference in quality and character that requires a dif- 
ference in the mode of treatment. It is not neces- 
sary to make flowered and painted dolls of our 
daughters; but it is as obvious in mind as in body, 
that beauty and delicacy belong to the one— 
strength and energy to the other. 

One other important matter, intimately connect- 
ed with the philosophy of mind and habit, I shall 
notice, because I know it has not received the at- 
tention to which it is entitled. It is the almost to- 
tal neglect of all the amusements and occupations 
of youth—their studies, alone, excepted. In vain 
we reason against intemperance and demoralizing 
places of resort, if we do not place before the mind 
some object sufficiently attractive to supplant them, 
or do not impart a spirit of enthusiasm sufficient to 
subdue them. The mind acts from motive; and if 
we seek to discountenance propensities that are vi- 
cious, we must supply the objects of our solicitude 
with occupations and incitements that will have a 
salutary bearing upon their physical, their moral, 
and their intellectual condition. 

To correct, then, the defective education, to 
which so much evil appears to be attributable, and 
to produce the necessary and contemplated ‘social 
reform,”’ I would propose— 

1, That a series of small progressive books be 











provided for parents, guardians, and primary schools, 
so simply constructed as to enable all who have the 
charge of children to lead them gradually, yet thor- 
oughly, to understand the first principles of moral 
and mental philosophy—to distinguish right from 
wrong—to reason correctly, and to act justly and 
generously toward their brothers, sisters, and play- 
mates, reverently toward their teachers, affection- 
ately and dutifully toward their parents, conscien- 
tiously and devoutly toward their Maker. 

2. It would be advisable to propose and encour- 
age the formation of JUVENILE SOCIETIES in every 
district throughout the land, whose bond of union 
should be, A PLEDGE OF THE MEMBERS TO USE THEIR 
INFLUENCE TO DISCOUNTENANCE ALL DEMORALIZING 
OPINIONS, LANGUAGE, AND PRACTICES, AND, UNIFORM- 
LY, TO PROMOTE MORALITY AND PEACE, DOMESTIC, SO- 
CIAL, AND NATIONAL. 

We all know that many talented and benevolent 
little boys, even by addressing adults, effected very 
much good on the subject of temperance. How 
much it might please Heaven to enable them and 
others to do, if ministers, the teachers of Sunday 
schools, and other benevolent persons, would assist 
and countenance them in the formation and con- 
duct of such PHILANTHROPIC societies as I am con- 
templating, cannot be easily calculated. But I feel 
confident that the groups of demoralized and de- 
moralizing children, collected on Sundays at the 
corners of our streets, to smoke, swear, and fight, 
would be more easily reformed through the influ- 
ence of the sympathy, example, and enthusiasm 
that such societies, in which all could be active 
members and co-workers, would naturally elicit, 
than through the more expensive, troublesome, 
and vexatious agency of penitentiaries and houses 
of refuge and correction, or even by the milder 
and more suasive influence of lectures and ser- 
mons from the preacher, seeing the difficulty of se- 
curing the attendance and attention of those you 
would wish to reform. “'THEse tunes,” truly, 
‘““WE SHOULD DO, AND NOT LEAVE THE OTHERS UN- 
DONE.”’ 

The writer is convinced that the desecration of 
the Sabbath, and®ther evils, so loudly complained 
of from time to time, are only different manifesta- 
tions of one and the same disease. Let the moral 
constitution of society be renewed, purified, and 
invigorated, and the various evils consequent on 
demoralization will quickly disappear. 

If it be said that preaching is the appointed 
means of conversion, the question will naturally 
arise, why have you not, already, gathered these 
young persons into the sanctuary, and made ther 
profited recipients of the word? If it be answered 
that you have endeavored to do so, and have failed, 
it then remains to carry into effect the plan herein 
suggested. Let the matter be explained in the 
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Sunday school and elsewhere, and if a few be in- 
duced to erect a society, others, and their friends, will 
soon be actuated to join it, or to establish separate 
societies or fraternities. ‘Temperance societies, and 
the Sunday school itself, may be said, secondarily, 
to be human institutions; but no one will deny their 
utility on that account. And,° 

3. I am convinced that a new and powerful in- 
fluence might be exerted upon the social state, by 
leading the societies already described ultimately 
to the institution of halls of improvement. To 
these a space for the cultivation of plants, for a 
cabinet of minerals, or for some other collection, 
amusing and instructive to the members, and pro- 
motive of art or of science, might be attached. 
Here lectures, recitations, and addresses might be 
delivered on botany, anatomy, &c., (in some cases 
by the youths themselves,) of a most interesting 
and improving character. Amusements and recre- 
ations, both physical and intellectual, might also 
be added, and directed by persons who properly 
understood the subjects, and had the address to 
gain the affections of the members. 

As such an arrangement as this would very much 
change the organization of schools, it would be ne- 
cessary, at first, to test its operation by the estab- 
lishment of a model institution—success depend- 
ing upon the manner in which it would be con- 
ducted. 

Over each of these halls might be a president or 
judge, who should direct the management of its 
affairs, and whose duty or province it should be, in 
case of any improper conduct, to explain the bear- 
ing of the laws formed by the members themselves, 
and then submit the decision to a jury of their own 
number. The punishments should be such as sus- 
pension from the privilege of partaking in the exer- 
cises, &c., and perhaps the ultimate penalty expul- 
sion from the society. 

In relation to this third proposal, I would ask the 
serious attention of the trustees of the public schools, 
in the hope that something of the kind might be 
gradually incorporated with the general school sys- 
tem. With respect to the composition of the con- 
templated books, a committee might be appointed 
by a meeting of the friends of Epucation, for the 
purpose of receiving and inspecting such original 
works as should be presented to them, and of re- 
porting to an adjourned meeting, with the de- 
sign of securing for them universal circulation. 
And with respect to the formation of reform soci- 
eties, I would urge the consideration of the matter 
upon all philanthropists, and particularly upon min- 
isters of all persuasions, and upon the guardians, 
superintendents, and teachers of Sunday schools; 
and with them I leave it, imploring the Almighty, 
without whose favor nothing can be useful or suc- 
cessful, for his blessing upon their labors. 
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Or the great author of the “Choise,” little else 
is known than that he was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Pomfret, rector of Luton, in Bedfordshire. He was 
educated at Cambridge University, entered into 
orders, and became a rector; but when he applied 
to Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, for an appoint- 
ment to a living of considerable value, he was op- 
posed by his enemies, on account of a false inter- 
pretation to some passages in his Choise, which they 
so perverted as to make him say that it was more 
preferable to live with a mistress than with a wife. 
This stain was, however, easily removed; yet it had 
a fatal effect in detaining him in London during the 
prevalence of a dangerous disease,,of which he 
died in 1703. 

His productions are noted for their easy smooth- 
ness, and the pleasure consequently afforded to the 
ear. His Choise has been read, perhaps, oftener 
than any other poetical production in our language. 

The following extracts are from a poem on Death. 


‘When to the margin of the grave we come, 
And scarce have one black, painful hour to live— 
No hopes, no prospect of a kind reprieve, 
To stop our speedy passage to the tomb, 
How moving and how mournful is the sight ! 
How wondrous pitiful, how wondrous sad ! 
Where, then, is refuge, where is comfort to be had, 
In the dark minutes of the dreadful night, 
To cheer our drooping souls for their amazing flight ? 
Feeble and languishing in bed we lie, 
Despairing to recover, void of rest— 
Wishing for death, and yet afraid to die: 
Terrors and doubts distract our breast, 
With mighty agonies and mighty fears oppress’d. 
Our father, pale with grief and watching grown, 
Takes our cold hand in his, and cries, ‘ Adieu! 
Adieu! my child! now I must follow you:’ 
Then weeps, and gently lays it down. 


If, therefore, all must quit the stage, 
When or how soon we cannot know; 
But, late or early, we are sure to go, 
In the fresh bloom of youth, or wither’d age, 
We cannot take too sedulous a care, 
In this important, grand affair ; 
For as we die we must remain— 
Hereafter all our hopes are vain, 
To make our peace with Heaven, or to return again. 


We have the promise of eternal Truth, 
Those who live well, and pious paths pursue— 
To man and to their Maker true— 

Let them expire in age or youth, 

Can never fail of everlasting bliss: 

But from a world of misery and care 

To mansions of eternal bliss repair, 
Where joy in full perfection flows, 
And in an endless circle moves, 
Through the vast round of beatific love, 
Which no cessation knows.” 


DRYDEN. 
This great poet, son of Erasmus Dryden, and 
grandson of Baron Erasmus Dryden, was born in 
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August, 1631, at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire. 
He inherited from his father a yearly income, suffi- 
cient, it is said, to secure him from dependency, 
and was educated in that singular, erratic, but then 
powerful sect, the Anabaptists. From Westmin- 
ster, where he was instructed as one of the king’s 
scholars, by Dr. Bushly, he was elected to one of 
the Westminster scholarships in Cambridge. In 
the university he was not distinguished in any man- 
ner, neither for his poetry nor his talents in other 
pursuits. It was not till after the death of Crom- 
well that he appeared before the public, by the pub- 
lication of some heroic stanzas on the death of the 
Lord Protector. Upon the Restoration, he changed 
like the rest of the nation, and wrote a poem for 
his majesty, Charles the Second, called Astrea Re- 
dux. When.in the thirty-second year of his age, 
he commenced writing for the stage, as Dr. John- 
son says, undoubtedly from necessity ; for the drama 
was a kind of composition he never loved. When 
he once gained the stage, he kept it for many years. 
From the time he began writing for the stage, till 
he was sixty-three years of age, he composed eight 
hundred and twenty pieces. His reputation so rose 
during this time, that his name was deemed indis- 
pensably necessary for the success of any poetical 
production or literary performance. 

In the year 1681, Dryden became yet more con- 
spicuous, by uniting politics with his poetry in a 
poem called Absalom and Achitophel, written 
against the faction, He was employed also about 
this time in the translation of some parts of Taci- 
tus, Ovid, and others; also in translating M. de 
Varillas’ History of Heresies, upon which Burnet, 
author of the History of the English Reformation, 
says, “‘I have been informed, from England, that a 
gentleman who is famous both for poetry and sev- 
eral other things, [meaning Dryden,] had spent 
three months in translating M. de Varillas’ His- 
tory; but that as soon as my Reflections appeared, 
he discontinued his labor, finding the credit of his 
author gone. Nowif he thinks that it is recovered 
by his Answer, he will perhaps go on with the trans- 
lation; and this may be, for aught I know, as good 
an entertainment for him as the conversation he 
had set on between the hinds and panthers, and all 
the rest of the animals, for whom M. de Varillas 
may serve well enough for an author. And this 
history and that poem are such extraordinary 
things of their kind, that it will be but suitable to 
see the author of the worst poem become likewise 
the translator of the worst history that the age has 
produced.* If his grace and wit improve propor- 
tionably, he will hardly find that he has gained 
much by the change he has made, from having no 





* M. de Varillas was a Roman Catholic writer of the sev- 
enteenth century. 








religion to choose one of the worst.* It is true he 
had somewhat to sink from in matter of wit; but 
as for his morals, it is scarcely possible for him to 
become a worse man than he is. He has lately 
wreaked his malice on me for spoiling his three 
months’ labor; but in that he has done me all the 
honor any man can receive from him, which is to 
be railed at by him.”” This was more the language 
of scorn, contempt, and bitter, rancorous feeling, 
than any thing else. 

In 1693 he published a new edition of Juvenal 
and Persius, and in the following year began the 
translation of Virgil, which was published entire 
in 1697. In the same year he commenced a trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad. But all his plans for fu- 
ture renown were cut off by his sudden death, 
which happened on the first day of May, 1701. 

He was a man, says Congreve, of a nature ex- 
ceedingly humane and compassionate, ready to for- 
give injuries, and capable of a sincere reconcilia- 
tion with those who had offended him. His friend- 
ship, where he professed it, went beyond his profes- 
sions. He was a man of very easy and pleasing 
aspect, but somewhat slow, and, as it were, diffi- 
dent, in his advances toward others. He was very 
modest, and very easily to be discountenanced in 
his approaches to his equals or superiors. He was 
extremely ready and gentle in his corrections of the 
errors of any writer who thought fit to consult him, 
and full as ready and patient to admit the repre- 
hensions of others, in respect of his own oversights 
and mistakes. D. 
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Tue late excellent Bishop Griswold (of the Epis- 
copal Church) was a most single-hearted, lowly, 
and pious Christian; and though possessed of an 
extraordinary mind and great learning, was uncom- 
monly plain in deportment and character. I once 
heard a gentleman, a connection of his, bestow 
upon him, by way of censure, a most conclusive 
and characteristic eulogium, attesting to his humil- 
ity no less than to the superiority of his mind. 
“Yes,” said he, “he is an extraordinary man, both 
in capacity of mind and in acquirement. He has 
not merely common learning, but real erudition— 
all of Church learning and the whole body of di- 
vinity at his fingers’ ends. But,’’ added he, “t what 
good does it do? what signifies all this, if, with all 
his piety, he hides his light under a bushel? He is 
absolutely afraid that any body should know that 





* Dryden became a Roman Catholic, and published his fa- 
mous poem of the Hinds and Panther in defense of that faith. 
He represents the Roman Church under the form of a milk- 
white hind, and the Church of England under that of a pan- 
ther. 
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he is a scholar, or a talented man—afraid of not 
being ‘humble enough ’—afraid, forsooth, of ‘ preach- 
ing himself.’ I have no patience left to see him go 
on in this poor way.” This, (want of self-estima- 
tion,) by the way, was not the failing of the speak- 
er, as may be inferred from his own words. 

I have heard another anecdote, corroborative of 
the character of this excellent man. When he was 
elected to the office of bishop, and it was proffered 
to his acceptance, he begged leave to deliberate on 
the subject, and to claim as much time as the reg- 
ulations of the Church permitted, before giving his 
final answer. Every person looked upon this back- 
wardness and delay with astonishment. He could 
not but know himself to be as proper a person for 
the office as any other man! What could it mean? 
Yet none accused him of affectation—of an irrev- 
erent affectation in this holy business. At length, 
in “fullness of time,’’ he declared to the conven- 
tion that he was now “willing and ready to accept 
the office,”’ explaining, with much emotion, that 
when this high promotion had first been tendered 
him, that, out of his common course, he was overta- 
ken with a sense of personal elation, and worldly-mind- 
edness, which, he added, rendered him entirely un- 
jit for the holy office; that he had grieved over this 
declension, and, at length, with many prayers and 
humiliations, (thanks to the holy Spirit of God!) he 
had attained to his right mind, and was now wil- 
ling to accept the office and do his best. He was 
Bishop of Rhode Island. He died in 1842. 
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Tne sun had passed the hour of his meridian 
splendor, and wheeled off toward the blue peaks of 
the western hills. A group of persons had just 
emerged from a small log school-house, in the 
midst of a greenwood, where they had assem- 
bled to worship God, who stands pledged to be 
‘‘where two or three are met in hisname.” There 
I saw that small band of Christians eagerly catch- 
ing the words of life that fell from the lips of the 
messenger of God. The angel of love and mercy 
hallowed that place, and made it a bethel to their 
souls. Wealth and station were not there, or rather 
had forgotten to mingle their wonted superiority 
with the more generous and dignified principles of 
our nature. Simplicity of friendship and Christian 
regard bound together the hearts of that little 
group, and the mild sceptre of Jesus swayed the 
whole. There was an exhibition of the character 
of that friendship which mutual dependence and 
mutual danger always produce in the settlement 
of a wild and savage country. Such friendship 
is written in bold but noiseless trace upon the 
heart and memory, and needs only to be known to 





be appreciated. After the warmest expression of 
Christian regard, and a mutual commendation of 
| each other to God, we parted with the blessings of 
| Heaven. In a few minutes I was mounted upon 





my ever-faithful horse, and, in obedience to a re- 

quest that I should visit a sick woman some five or 

six miles distant, I rode away at a brisk pace. A 
short distance brought me into a thick woodland, 
through which I rode meditating upon the beauties 
of nature. Allnaturewasgay. The vernal groves 
threw upon the soft summer’s breeze their sweet- 
est fragrance, and exhibited, in the bright beams 
' of an evening sun, their variegated beauties. The 
| sportive glee of the songsters of nature fell upon 
| my drinking ear like divine melody. The forest 
oaks shot their spiral boughs toward the mid air. 
The hum of the wind mingled with the voice of the 
mountain streams as they threw up their diamond 
sprays upon the tall, whistling grass. Here, thought 
I, is nature, 


“Sportive, and jingling her poetic bells.’ 

This produced feelings which, mingling with those 
already awakened by the scenes and exercises of 
an hour previous, wrapt my soul in divine ecstasy. 
While in this hallowed frame of mind the road 
took a turn, and soon I left it, and following the 
windings of a dim path, in a short time came toa 
rough log cottage. I recognized it as the object of 
my search. Dismounting, I entered that place 
which presented the appearance of a habitation of 
sorrow and destitution. There I found one of the 
afflicted, and, to all appearance,, one of the woe- 
stricken and disconsolate daughters of man. Ona 
scaffold, which occupied the place of a bedstead, 
lay a woman, pale and emaciated, and yet one who 
bore evident marks of having seen better days. I 
approached her, and announced my name. She re- 
cognized it. ‘Thank God!” she uttered in.a fal- 
tering and rather subdued whisper, ‘I have lived 
to see another minister of Jesus.” The big tear 
that stood and trembled in her sunken eye, as if 
unable to fall, told the deep feeling of a grateful 
heart. She asked me to take a seat. By her side 
stood a daughter, who eyed with a watchful anxiety 
every movement of her fond mother. She seemed 
involuntarily to heave the sigh of sympathy with 
every groan of her who, in days of innocency and 
helplessness, had cherished for her daughter the 
fondest care—that mother who had bent over the 
cradle of infancy, and in the fullness of a mother’s 
heart, had committed her daughter to the care of 
the Almighty. 

But to return to the particulars of our story. A 
short time had elapsed, when I was invited to par- 
take of a simple repast. This done, I drew near 
the bedside of the afflicted saint. “How long,” 
said I, “have you been a member of the Church ?”’ 
‘*My memory has so failed me that I do not know; 
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but ever since I was a little girl,” was the reply. 
This led to conversation touching Christian expe- 
rience, from which I learned that she had been con- 
verted at an early period in life, and had enjoyed 
and appreciated the privileges of the Church. 

As the conversation proceeded, she became more 
and more animated, sometimes speaking out audibly, 
and at others in a subdued whisper. Her counte- 
nance occasionally lighted up with a smile, that min- 
gled with the tears of joy which chased each other 
over her pallid cheek. Every expression revealed 
the deep workings of the soul within—a soul which 
seemed conscious of its divine acceptance, and ex- 
ulted in the majesty of its immortality. Her old 
Bible was handed me. Blessed book! it had been 
the compass and meridian which had guided the 
ship through many reefing seas. It had been the 
man of her counsel, and its promises the solace of 
her heart. Its divine truths had been to her asa 
pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, 
lingering along her pathway of life, flinging around 
her their bright radiance, far more beautiful than 
the beams of acloudlesssun. Llopenedit. Its hal- 
lowed pages gave evidence that its possessor had 
appreciated its divine excellences. I read. Nor 
did I ever feel more conscious of reading to one 
who loved and delighted in the words of ‘* Him who 
spake as never man spake.’’ 1 prayed. The mild 
showers of heavenly grace fell upon us “like the 
precious ointment upon the head: as the dew of 
Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion.’’ ‘The atmosphere around 


seemed full of the Divine presence. I arose over- || 


powered with the scene. 
It was one of the grandest displays of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity 1 ever witnessed. Jacob met 


God in the wilderness, and witnessed his goodness | 


and mercy. I also found that cabin in the woods 


to be a bethel to the humble soul. ‘* Now,”’ said || 


that sainted mother, “I am satisfied and ready to die. 
I feel wholly resigned to the will of God. If it is his 
will that I should remain here longer, I am willing to 
remain and suffer: I am willing to do his pleasure: I 
have no will of my own—no pleasure but his!’’ Not 
a cloud seemed for a moment to obscure her sky, 
nor cast a shadow over her faith and hope. My 
heart was deeply affected; and though many years 
have passed away since that memorable event, yet 
i look upon it as one of the happiest circumstan- 
ces of my life. It has cheered my spirits, and the 
recollection of it has rushed upon me time after 
time like the sun of heaven rising in a storm. 
Here was a woman who had passed through the 
Vicissitudes of misfortune. She was now reduced 
to poverty—a lone dweller in the wilderness of a 
wild country—in a log cabin, upon a mere scaffold 
of boards—the gray-haired matron worn down and 
prostrated with affliction. Yet she was happy! 





But not in philosophy. Her consolations were 
drawn from the Bible. Here, reader, is the coun- 
terpart of President Collins’ “Exiled Pole.” Here 
is the contrast between an infidel philosophy and 
the power and divinity of the cross of Christ. 

I left that place, and from that time, I have been 
more deeply impressed with the truth that happi- 
ness consists not in the wealth and pageantry of 
earth. These allure and captivate, but they have 
no substance to impart substantial happiness. But 
in the wilderness, and in the midst of all the dire 
calamities of misfortune and affliction, I found hap- 
piness, true and unsullied, derived from that relig- 
ion which 

“Tells of amity sublime, 
Which no condition can preclude—of One 


Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants, 
All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs.” 


| Gentle reader, art thou also ready? Hast thou 
sought for happiness in the heavenly virtues and 
principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? These 
can sustain you in the midst of disappointments. 
These can comfort when the world forsakes. These 
can console when wealth is gone, and friends prove 
false. ‘These will cause thy sun of life to go down 
like the sun at sea, leaving the brightness of its 
splendor to linger and play in a radiance of beauty 
around thy hallowed memory. C. D. §. 
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'PECULIAR STATE OF FEELING. 
One day, whilst living at , a young girl, the 





| daughter of a neighbor, called to see me on an er- 
| rand. The little business on which she came could 
| not then be arranged, and presently she took her 
leave, full of glee, as was her wont, and departed. 
| After going a few steps from the door, she returned 
_ and said, “If you please, I will call again on Mon- 
| day, and attend to it.” This was Friday: on Mon- 
day one of her young companions came in, and said 
abruptly, “Eliza E. is dying.”’ ,This was a great 
shock to me—so entirely unexpected—perhaps a 
little mpre so from the appointment made three 
days before for this very day. At least this cireum- 
stance served to fix and impress it more strongly 
on my mind. This young girl had been a favorite 
with me: she was amiable, lively, and obliging— 
now about seventeen years of age. I hurried in 
getting to see her. I know not if she was indeed 
dying, but a.most distressing and terrific object she 
was. She was lying stretched on the bed, her 
hands spread beside her, entirely insensible as to 
mental consciousness, yet evidently alive to the 
_ strong paroxysm of disease which exercised her. 
| Her face was turned upward: the features, which 
| were sharp, were already collapsed: the color was 

of a sodden, livid hue: the nose and mouth were 
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tightly pinched in, whilst the greedy snoring left no 
other hope than that death would soon claim his 
victim, and release the sufferer. Such is sometimes 
the ravage, the tremendous sweeping on of this 
fever upon the young and robust. 

From this state of the patient there could be no 
hope; and such was the instant impression at be- 
holding her. The attack had been awfully sudden, 
too; and was now evidently drawing to a close. 
Yet there stood her mother—pale and worn, it is 
true, but calm and unchanged, as it were, from 
any other day. How could this be? Was it indif- 
ference—insensibility—want of regard? Even at 
this time, in my extreme surprise, my attention 
was in part diverted from the sufferer to her pa- 
rent. I had not been much acquainted with this 
family: they were indeed only a twelvemonth in 
the place. Whenever I had seen the old lady she 
had appeared quiet and meek, and exactly as she 
did on this day ; but how surprising ! 

Visitors were crowding the sick chamber, and I 
soon took my leave. An hour after, I heard that 
the sufferer had sunk away without any recovery 
of consciousness before death. This is ever a dis- 
tressing idea; yet any one witnessing the horrors 
of the scene, would be thankful that the sufferer 
was released. 

The next day was the burial. Here the old lady 
appeared the same as before, excepting a little paler 
and more wearied. I now scanned her closely. At 
our entering, she even welcomed us with that lan- 
guid smile of Christian complacency, which was 
her wont “in this poor world,”’ (her smile seemed 
to say that.) I never saw, during this dispensa- 
tion, that she shed a tear: neither at the coffin or 
the grave was her sad equanimity at all disturbed. 

I became interested to learn her history. In 
this, though afflictive, there was nothing remarka- 
ble, excepting, as I have noticed, the effect which 
unhappiness and repeated sufferings had wrought 
on her character. It seems she was naturally of a 
quiet, unexcitable temperament, and of a peace- 
loving disposition, and very taciturn. This latter 
trait, it was hinted, had not been natural to her, 
but, it was believed, had. been superinduced by op- 
pressions, and by a long residence in a sequestered 
place. It was said she had* all her married life, 
been grievously imposed upon by a domineering, 
turbulent husband. Some of her sons had become 
vicious, and were viciously associated. ‘Two daugh- 
ters before this, (her last,) just as they approached 
to womanhood, had been snatched away by death. 
She had been poor, and striving for a livelihood, and 
she had lived nearly all her life in a neighborhood 
which afforded no social alleviations, either by con- 
versation or by friendship. Is it surprising, then, 
with these accumulated evils, that she viewed life 
as a weary pilgrimage; that her tears were “ bottled 











up,”’ or that, by habitual self-control and continued 
submissions, she had finally come to be the gad 
walking automaton which I have described her. 
She had been sadly wrought upon; yet there was 
no indication of sullenness, no touch of hardness 
apparent either in voice or manner; but only an 
all-enduring sameness, which had modified her de- 
portment, even during the afflicting season referred 
to, when the poor creature walked around more like 
a scared ghost than aught else. 

These circumstances present a claim to pity and 
commiseration alone. Yet the picture may be 
ennobled by adding, that this unfortunate woman 
was a truly Christianized and pious believer of the 
promises: a present recipient of grace: a meek and 
humble disciple of the Savior; and although my 
intelligent informant, concerning her character, 
gave, in the recital, no significant pointings, it is 
not straining an inference, to believe that the indi- 
cations noticed betokened not insensibility, but 
were rather the result of a superior fortitude, ob- 
tained from a superior source, and that, whilst her 
spirits were hushed and awed by the suddenness of 
her bereavement, her mind condensed in the con- 


| templation of her final resource in heaven, after she 
should have passed through all the sad, dark pas- 
sages of this present evil life, 


CAROLINE. 


Original. 
EGYPT. 

To the careful student of the Bible there are few 
countries which possess more interest, or whose his- 
tory conveys a deeper or more impressive moral, 
than that of Egypt; and certainly there is no coun- 
try which occupies more of the attention of the 
sacred writers. 

There it stands, the theme of patriarchal narra- 
tive—of the historian’s pen—of prophetic inspira- 
tion, and, in the fullness of time, the scene of its 
fulfillment. Indeed, it is connected with nearly 
the whole scope of Scripture history, extending 
from the time that Abraham first visited it, until 
the prophecy was fulfilled which declared, “Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son.” 

We can also look at this country as the school 
employed by God for the education of him by 
whom the Law was given, and as the furnace by 
means of which he purified his chosen people, prior 
to their entrance into that land which he had prom- 
ised to give them for an everlasting possession. 

There we may trace, also, the subsequent mis- 
eries of the Israelites; for this country was the 
fruitful source of all the idolatry in which they in- 
dulged, and which finally rendered them so deser- 
vedly obnoxious to the displeasure of Heaven; for 
by a little reflection we may easily find the god 
Apis in the golden calves at the base of Sinai, and 
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Astarte, the queen of heaven, is but another name 
for the Egyptian Isis. It is true, indeed, that the 
corn of Egypt once preserved the nation of Israel 
in its incipiency ; but it is no less so, that its future 
prosperity was in a great measure checked, and its 
final overthrow effected, by means of its priests 
and its religious rites; for it was doubtless by a re- 
currence to these, that the fickle and unstable peo- 
ple of Israel, in the days of their prosperity, were 
led to abandon the God of their fathers, to increase 
their abominations, and offer their unhallowed sac- 
rifices under every green tree. And it was from 
thence that a false priesthood derived those arts 
which gave them so much influence, and through 
which a whole nation, from the purest of all wor- 
ship, were plunged into the most degrading idola- 
try ever paid by man. In tracing its history, we 
may see, in the conduct of its kings, and in the 
policy which they pursued, a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the opposite tendency of the principles by 
which some of them were guided. By one systema 
nation was raised to the highest pinnacle of splen- 
dor—by the other reduced to the lowest depth of mis- 
ery and degradation. ‘The former was the result of 


confidence placed in the wisdom and prudence dis- | 


played by a young Hebrew, who rose from the dun- 
geon to be secondin the realm. The latter was the 


result of the distrust, and consequent cruelty, which | 


was exercised toward the descendants of him who 
might justly be called the savior of Egypt. 

But let us view the condition of this country, for 
a moment, under its different rulers, and the effects 
of their courses will strike us more forcibly from 
the mere force of contrast. 
years the Nile bears down more than its ordinary 
tribute. It gently flows over its banks, gradually 
rising until the numerous villages which cluster 
along its banks seem like islands scattered over the 
sparkling waters of a waveless sea. Under its ge- 
nial influence the arid sands are prepared to re- 
ceive the seeds of vegetation, unknown before; 
and as the waters silently and softly recede, the 
hitherto parched desert begins tosmile. ‘The green 
promise of a future harvest takes the place of the 
sterility which formerly reigned there. Flowers 
spring up where once naught but the desert sands 
met the wearied eye. Beauty usurps the wonted 
haunt of desolation, and the wilderness now blooms 
as the garden of God. And now, under the vigi- 
lant eye of the Hebrew favorite, the granaries of 
all the land are filled to overflowing with the pro- 
ducts of one of the richest lands that the sun meets 
in his course; and when pale famine stalks abroad 
in other countries, we hear one of the patriarchs 
saying, ‘“‘ There is corn in Egypt.” 

But change the scene, and how different is the 
spectacle which is presented to our view! It is 
dark and gloomy. Horror seems to brood over it, 


For seven successive | 
| haughty monarch despised the commands of the 
|| God of Israel; and in consequence sorrow and de- 


| and the whole land seems as if it had been subject- 

ed to the fiercest outpourings of the phials of wrath. 
| The Nile, calm and placid, it is true, flows on in 
its wonted channel: the lotus flaunts its bright 
| leaves on its banks as gaily as ever; but the stream, 
_ at once the pride and support of the nation, from 
the cataracts to the Delta, pours sluggishly along 
| its broad tide of blood. Man turns away from the 
scene with lothing and disgust: the wild beast, 
startled and terrified at the strangeness of the red 
torrent, flies howling to his cave, while sorrow and 
deep astonishment fills the land. 

But this is but the commencement of the terror- 
inspiring scenes which this guilty land was made 
to witness. Reptiles and insects of the most loth- 
some character invaded the secret recesses of her 
_ private homes, the palaces of her proud monarch, 
and even the sanctity of her sacred temples was 
defiled by their contaminating touch. Darkness, 
thick and impenetrable, brooded over the land: 
vengeful fires leaped from the clouds like swift- 
| winged messengers, eager to perform their work of 

destruction, while the mingling of the contending 
| elements made the hearts of the bravest tremble. 
| But, finally, to consummate these horrors, and to 
! humble the proud heart of the king, at the dread 
and silent hour of midnight, the swift angel of 
| death passed through the land, and placed his chill 
| signet on the brows of the young and the cherished, 
| until every house was a house of death. The alarm 
|| was given—it spread far and wide, filling the hearts 
| of myriads with anguish unutterable; and soon the 
| awful, solemn stillness of the midnight hour was 
broken by a nation’s wail for a nation’s dead. The 








spair pervaded the land. Thus we see a whole na- 
tion, by the act of its ruler, in the one case ren- 
dered prosperous and happy, but in the other re- 
_ duced to misery and wretchedness—now the object 
of God’s greatest blessing—then withering under 
his bitterest curse. 

But there are other points of view in which Egypt 
may be presented to our notice. She has claims on 
all those who are engaged in any department of 
art or science; for Egypt was once the school of 
the world. To her the wise of all nations once 
were wont to assemble, and sitting submissively at 
the feet of her priests, had their minds enlightened 
by the lessons which fell from their lips; and from 
thence, also, they bore away the torch of science 
to illumine their own lands. And in justice to 
this land, when we hear the praises of Grecian 
philosophy, we should remember that Plato and 
Pythagoras shed on their own land a borrowed 
light; for it was in the schools of Egypt that they 
acquired much of that knowledge by which they 








have obtained such lasting renown. 
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This land is also an object of interest to all those 
who delight to compare the present with the past; 
yet the interest in this case is deeply associated with 
mournful reflections; for she is now but the shadow 
of her former self. Her mighty cities have long 
since crumbled to the dust: her magnificent tem- 
ples, and Memnon’s famed statue, have lost all the 
glory which once clustered around them: some of 
the arts which flourished in her brightest days are 
now lost; and even the written wisdom of her sages 
has yielded to the destroying hand of time, the ca- 
price of the rude barbarian, or the relentless torch 
of the infuriated zealot. Deserted land! thy for- 
mer glory has departed: thou art no longer the 
mistress of nations—the instructress of the world. 
War has swept over thee, and the Persian con- 
queror has left desolation in his track; yet thou 
shalt not be forgotten; for while thy pyramids, 
which have escaped the ruthless conqueror, and 
which still bid defiance to the wasting hand of 
time, shall rear their summits toward thy own 
bright sky, thy former grandeur, glory, and wis- 
dom shall form a resting place, on which memory 
will often delight to linger. W. B. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 

Russe. BickLow was an extraordinary man, and 
his merits were never fully appreciated even by the 
Church. Of his early history the writer has no 
knowledge further than that he emigrated, at an 
early age, from New England to the west, and that, 
from his youth, being accustomed to read the Bible 
upon his knees, he soon became remarkable for 
piety. It is probable that he was favored with no 
more than a good common school education, before 
he entered the itinerancy, of which he was so con- 
spicuous an ornament. I was a student in the 
beautiful village of W. when I first heard of him. 
Opposite our office was a coppersmith, a man of re- 
markable mind and character. He had been reared 
without any education, and had been unfortunate 
in his business relations; but having spent his leis- 
ure in reading and in conversation with persons of 
better attainments, he had acquired a stock of 
valuable knowledge which his grappling intel- 
lect well knew how to use. He was an active pol- 
itician. In times of excitement he gathered the 
multitude around him,*and often arrested our stu- 
dies by his stentorian voice, which could drown the 
clatter of his hammers and the confusion even of 
Bedlam. I think I may safely say that for many 
years he wielded the political destinies of his coun- 


ty. Never in office himself, his will determined 
Vout. V.—28 








who should be. This man had imbibed skeptical 
sentiments, which he often inculcated with terrific 
energy. He rarely went to the house of God, and 
when he did, I supposed he might as well stay at 
home; for I should have thought it as easy to melt 
a rock with a faggot, as to subdue his heart by the 
“foolishness of preaching.” 

One Saturday evening he came into our office 
with a peculiar expression of countenance—the 
tear started from his eye as he said, “I have been 
to meeting, and by the grace of God I will con- 
tinue on as long as it lasts. Come, young gentle- 
men, come and hear Bigelow. He will show you 
the world, and the human heart, and the Bible, and 
the cross, in such a light as you have never before 
seen them.”’ I trembled beneath the announce- 
ment; for if the preacher had prostrated a fainting 
multitude at his feet, he would not have given me 
as convincing a proof of his power as that which 
stood before me. This was the first account I ever 
heard of Bigelow; and from that time I avoided the 
Methodist church, until he left the village. 

One morning of the ensuing summer, my pre- 
ceptor came in and said, “T., come, mount old 
black, and go with me to camp meeting.”’ 

T’.. “Excuse me, sir, I have no desire to go to 
such a nursery of vice and enthusiasm.”’ 

P. “O, you are too bigoted. Presbyterian as I 
am, I confess I like camp meetings. There man 
can forget the business of life, and listen to the 
truth without distraction, and then ponder on it, 
and pray over it, and feel it. Good impressions are 
made every Sabbath; but they rarely bring forth 
fruit: they are worn away by the business of the 
week. At camp meeting the heart can first be 
heated, and then, while yet warm, placed upon the 
anvil and beaten into shape.” 

T. “I was once at a camp meeting two hours, 
and that satisfied me. The heart may be warmed 
there, but I doubt the purity of the fire which heats 
it,” 

P. “A truce to argument. I have a patient 
there I want you to see. You have no objection 
to go professionally.”’ 

T. “No, sir, I will go any where to see a pa- 
tient.” 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was shining 
from a cloudless sky, and the fresh breezes fanned 
us, as we rode by well cultivated and fertile fields, 
waving with their rich and ripening harvests. Af- 
ter a short journey, we came to the encampment. 
A broad beam of daylight showed things to advan- 
tage; and I could but think, as I gazed from an 
elevated point, and drank in the sweet songs that 
reverberated through the grove, of some of the 
scenes of Scripture. My rebel heart was con- 
strained to cry within me, “How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! As 
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the valleys are they spread forth—as gardens by 
the river’s side.” 

Having visited the sick whom we had come to 
see, we were invited, with great kindness and cor- 
diality, to partake of refreshments. The warmth 
of our reception excited my gratitude, and instead 
of starting home, when the horn blew for preach- 
ing, I sat down respectfully to hear the sermon. 
Bigelow was to preach. I dreaded the occasion; 
but had always been taught to venerate religion, 
and had never seen the day when I could ridicule 
or disturb even the Mohammedan at his prayers, 
or the pagan at his idol. In the pulpit were many 
clergymen, two of whom I knew and esteemed— 
the one a tall, majestic man, whose vigorous frame 
symbolized his noble mind and generous heart—the 
other a small, delicate, graceful gentleman, whom 
nature had fitted for a universal favorite. Had I 
been consulted, one of them should have occupied 
the pulpit at that time. 
tention when the presiding clder stepped forward. 
Never was I so disappointed in a man’s personal 
appearance. He was below the middle stature, and 
clad in coarse, ill-made garments. His uncombed 
hair hung loosely over his forehead. His attitudes 


All was stillness and at- 


and motions were exceedingly ungraceful, and ev- 
ery feature of his countenance was unprepossess- 
ing. Upon minutely examining him, however, I 
became better pleased. The long hair that came 
down to his cheeks, concealed a broad and promi- 
nent forehead: the keen eye that peered from be- 
neath his heavy and overjetting eyebrows beamed 
with deep and penetrating intelligence: the prom- 
inent cheek bones, projecting chin, and large nose, 
indicated any thing but intellectual feebleness; 
while the wide mouth, depressed at its corners, the 
slightly expanded nostril, and the tout ensemble, in- 
dicated sorrow and love, and well assorted with 
the message, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”” As he 
commenced I determined to watch for his faults; 
but before he had closed his introduction I conclu- 
ded that his words were pure and well chosen, his 
accents never misplaced, his sentences grammat- 
ical, artistically constructed, and well arranged, 
both for harmony and effect ; and when he entered 
fully upon his subject, I was disposed to resign my- 
self to the argument, and leave the speaker in the 
hands of more skillfu! critics. Having stated and 
illustrated his position clearly, he laid broad the 
foundation of his argument, and piled stone upon 
stone, hewed and polished, until he stood upon a 
majestic pyramid, with heaven’s own light around 
him, pointing the astonished multitude to a brighter 
home beyond the sun, and bidding defiance to the 
enemy to move one fragment of the rock on which 
his feet were planted. His argument being com- 
pleted, his peroration commenced. This was grand 





The whole universe seemed 


| beyond description. 
animated by its Creator to aid him in persuading 
the sinner to return to God, and the angels com- 
missioned to open heaven and come down to 
strengthen him. Now he opens the mouth of the 
pit, and takes us through its gloomy avenues, 
while the bolts retreat, and the doors of damna- 
tion burst open, and the wail of the lost enters our 
ears; and now he opens heaven, transports us to 
the flowery plains, stands us amid the armies of 
the blest, to sweep, with celestial fingers, angelic 
harps, and join the eternal chorus, ‘* Worthy, wor- 
thy is the Lamb!” As he closed his discourse, ev- 
ery energy of his body and mind were stretched to 
the utmost point of tension. Hissoul appeared to be 
too great for its tenement, and every moment ready 
to burst through and soar away as an eagle toward 
| heaven. His lungs labored, his arms rose, the per- 





| spiration, mingled with tears, flowed in a steady 
| stream upon the floor, and every thing about him 
| seemed to say, *O that my head were waters!” 
| But the audience thought not of the struggling 


_ body, nor even of the giant mind within; for they 


were paralyzed beneath the avalanche of thought 
that descended upon them. 

I lost the man, but the subject was all in all. 1 
returned from the ground dissatisfied with myself, 
saying within me, “O that I were a Christian!”’ 


It was two or three years after this that, being 
introduced into the Church, I became acquainted 


personally with this excellent man, of whose char- 


acter I propose to record what I recollect. 

1. He was modest. To receive the plaudits of 
| thousands, without forming a high estimate of 
one’s talents, requires much grace. Hence, the 
orator is generally proud. Bigelow preached to 
audiences as large, and with results as astonishing 
Though he could not 
have been insensible of his power, yet he appeared 
to set no high estimate on his superior qualifica- 
tions or endowments; for he rarely alluded to 
them, or suffered any one else, unrebuked, to do so 
in his presence. He was a perfect gentleman in 
his deportment—to his inferiors kind—to his equals 
courteous—to those who had the rule over him sub- 
missive—toward those of elevated station indepen- 
dent, yet duly respectful—toward the civil magis- 


as we have ever witnessed. 


trate conscientiously regardful, rendering unto “Ce- 
sar the things that are Cesar’s.” Though he 
scorned not the palace, he courted not its inmates; 
and while the circles of fashion delighted to honor 
him, he ** condescended to men of low estate.’’ Ca- 
pable of standing like the#eedar on Lebanon, he 
loved the place 
‘Where purple violets lurk, 
With all the lowly children of the shade.” 

Though modest, he was not bashful. Without 

'any thing assuming in look, word, or action, he 
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was a fine illustration of the truth, “‘ The righteous 
is bold as a lion.’”? He was as far from diffidence 
as presumption. Never pushing himself beyond 
his post, he was always ready to maintain it. His 
eye knew not to quail, nor his knee to tremble be- 
fore mortal man. He asked no one to stand in his 
place in the hour of trial or of duty. Yet after 
the sharpest conflict, and most glorious mental con- 
quest, he was ready to wash the feet of the hum- 
blest saint. The lark is his emblem, which, after 
pouring its heavenly strains upon the upper skies, 
descends to build its nest upon the ground. It may 
be matter of surprise to some that such a man 
should be so modest; but the explanation is at 
hand. He knew that he had nothing but what he 
had received. When his wondering audience seemed 
to say, “*He can do all things’”’—his spirit and 
manner breathed the addition—through Christ 
strengthening me.’”’ Moreover, he seemed to havea 
method of hiding and diminishing his own excellen- 
ees, Whilst he sought out and magnified those of 
every one else. He was, however, far from every 
thing mean or low; indeed, there was an exquisite 
delicacy about all his thoughts, illustrations, and 
manners. 

2. He was humble. If any man could boast of 
graces he could. In him they all abounded—faith 
that works by love, and purifies the heart—hope, 
the anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast—love 
that burns with an even, intense flame, consuming 
all that “‘opposeth or exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God’’—zeal, ardent and uncompro- 
mising, bringing body and soul to the altar; and 
yet he was 

«Of boasting more than of a tomb afraid.” 
He worked out his salvation “with fear and trem- 
bling :”? he was meek and lowly in heart: he in- 
serted the petition “forgive us our trespasses”’ in 
all his prayers, and felt that his best actions needed 
the “sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.’’ 

3. He was affable. His natural sweetness of tem- 
per, refined by the spirit of Christianity, gave him 
an unaffected politeness, which rendered every per- 
son perfectly easy in his presence. The young ap- 
proached him as a father, the aged as a friend, and 
both felt encouraged, by his engaging air, to express 
their wants or inquiries without reserve. ‘There are 
some whose affability invites familiarity, and leads 
to contempt; but he mingled with his urbanity a 
dignity which imposed respect, and a solemnity 
which banished levity. In his public addresses he 
would go before you as a pillar of fire, but in pri- 
vate he would suffer you to lead wherever you de- 
sired, taking care to follow you like the smitten 
rock which followed Israel, to pour blessings at 


your feet. His mind, like that of Christ, seemed 


filled with beautiful analogies, by which he could 
rise from the material to the spiritual, and make 














an easy path to heaven from any point of earth. 
He could charm even the worldly heart that would 
hold communion with him; for although he would 
direct it outward from its own defiled chambers, 
and upward to God, he would make the ascent so 
smooth and green, and would throw so much light 
and loveliness on all the paths of piety, that his 
retiring footsteps would call forth the assurance, 
‘** At a more convenient season I will send for thee.” 

When he spent the night with a religious family, 
he was in the habit of conversing in a reiigious 
manner, without seeming to aim at it; and when 
his host lighted him to his chamber, he would take 
him by the hand when they were alone, and allu- 
ding to the kindness bestowed upon him, would 
make his own gratitude an apology for inquiring 
into the highest welfare of his hospitable friend. 
He would speak of God’s goodness, man’s account- 
ability, a parent’s influence, a Savior’s love, an ap- 
proaching judgment; and when, with streaming 
eyes, he bowed down to plead with God for his 
friend, it would seem as though the heart of stone 
must melt. Wherever he went he was hailed as 
a messenger of God; and whenever he departed 
it seemed as though an angel was taking leave. 
His name still sheds fragrance from a thousand fam- 
ily altars. It is impossible to deseribe the estimate 
in which he is held by those with whom he was fre- 
quently called to hold communion in the discharge 
of official duty. He was the man whom his breth- 
ren in the ministry delighted to honor. At the 
conference, at the quarterly meeting, you might 
see them gathering around him to hear his coun- 
sel, receive his blessing, and present some token of 
their love. In such seasons he had no reason to 
envy the crowned or the mitred head. No incense 
offered to the conqueror of a hundred of earth’s 
battle fields like the incense offered to him at such 
periods; but he was not vain, and when he was the 
object of kind attention his heart was overwhelmed, 
and he wept as a father in the midst of his children. 
The stranger who witnessed such a scene could not 
refrain from saying in his heart, ‘* Behold how they 
love him!” 

4. He was cheerful, notwithstanding his habitual 
seriousness. Bearing in his bosom a load which 
might make an apostle cry out, “I have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in my heart,” he neverthe- 
less stood aloof from melancholy or despair. The 
shades of his brow were generally like the flying 
clouds of a serene day, which, chasing each other, 
“now hide and now reveal the sun.”’ Meridian 
faith beamed from his countenance even in the 
storm, and threw the bow of promise over the dark- 
est cloud. He illustrated the paradox, * As sor- 
rowful, yet always rejoicing.” 

5. He was frank. Perhaps this is the first char- 
acteristic which a stranger would notice on being 
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introduced tohim. He was far from every thing like 
reserve, hypocrisy, or concealment. His thoughts, 
words, and feelings were at ease, his natural Jan- 
guage under no restraint, and his lips ready to utter 
the uppermost thoughts of his soul. Indeed, his 
countenance seemed so transparent, that you could 
see his heart as plainly as his features. At the 
same time, he had none of the impertinence of 
freedom, nor the indiscretion of openness. He was 
more ready to confess his own faults, than correct 
another’s. If he opened his heart, it was not from 
conceit, but from natural warmth; and when he 
poured forth its treasures, it was not that they 
might flow any where, but only over those fields 
which thirsted for refreshment. When he saw a 
friend in danger, he did not hesitate to proffer coun- 
sel; but this he did in such a manner as to inspire 
respect, if not to secure salvation. ‘There was no 
superciliousness or display of superiority—no ag- 
gravation of the offender’s faults—no tone of au- 
thority, in his reproof; but he came upon you with 
such “‘meekness of wisdom,’’ such a kind estimate 
of your virtues, such a voice of tenderness, that 
you could not but bless him, even though he probed 
you to the quick. 

There is a frank man who is not to be depended 
on. He will smile upon you, and promise you a fa- 
vor, and the next moment if he meet with your en- 
emy can promise him the same; not that he would 
be false: he is only changeable. But his inconsis- 
tencies often involve his honor, and place his inge- 
nuity upon the rack to rescue it. Bigelow prom- 
ises were to be relied on. Of him we might say, 

“His words are bonds—his oaths are oracles— 
His love sincere.” 

There is a character that cannot be understood— 
a perfect mystery. The more you explore it, the 
more you are confounded. It is a Proteus: you 
know not whether to love or hate—whether to 
regard it as foe or friend, saint or devil. One mo- 
ment you are allured by an excellence, and the 
next repelled by a blemish. But the greatest of 
all difficulties is, that it communicates with the 
world entirely by artificial language. You cannot 
trace it: it seems to adopt its motives by stealth, 
and drag them to its heart as Cacus did the cattle 
of Hercules to his cave—by the tail instead of the 
horns; so that if you follow their tracks, you are 
sure to go the wrong way. It can hardly “take 
tea without a stratagem ;’’ and, like the ancient 
warrior, if it thought its coat could tell what it 
was about, it would burn it. Its whole business 
seems to be to elude the world, which it draws, like 
a pack of gray-hounds, to its scent. Now the very 
reverse of all this was Russel Bigelow. 

I shall never forget the childlike simplicity with 
which, on one occasion, in conversation about the 
comparative advantages of extempore and written 














sermons, he having dropped the remark, ‘My hap- 
piest efforts,” added, “O, pardon me for having 
used that term in speaking of any effort of mine.”’ 
A stranger having taken him aside, and presented 
him with a suit of clothes, which he much needed, 
he seized his hand, and looking up to him with tear- 
ful eyes, said, **O, doctor, I will pray for you as long 
as I live.” If about to make a speech, he would 
tell you so, and perhaps explain to you the ground 
he was about to take, and the arguments he would 
employ; so that, if you chose, you might digest a 
reply before his effort was heard. Had he been in 
Joseph’s place, he, too, would have told his dreams, 
and looked for his brethren in Shechem or in Do- 
tham. 

6. He was benevolent and beneficent. Like his 
Master, he was touched with a feeling of human in- 
firmities. He had learned how to weep with them 
that weep, and to rejoice with them that rejoice. 
One needed but to see him in the asylum, or the 
prison, or standing before an object of distress by 
the road-side, or uttering the sympathies of his 
broad heart at the pillow of the sick, to be con- 
vinced, without argument, that there is such a 
thing as disinterested benevolence. 

His faith did not overlook the present world, in 
its concerns for the future; and whilst he strug- 
gled, and wept, and prayed for the sinful soul, he 
did not forget the suffering body. Nor was he con- 
tent with knowing the sorrows of those who came 
in his way: “The cause that he knew not he 
searched out.’? He was emphatically the good Sa- 
maritan. His expansive benevolence embraced the 
whole human family; not that he cherished the 
wild speculation that all mankind should be regard- 
ed alike, but warming his charity at the fireside of 
his sweet home, he bade it expand until it over- 
leaped all national boundaries, and natural and ar- 
tificial distinctions. He was not of those who con- 
tent themselves with elevated views and warm 
sympathies, and who say to the shivering brother, 
“Be thou warmed and clothed.” His beneficence 
knew no limits but his ability. As he received 
presents wherever he went, (and his brethren know- 
ing his worth would not suffer him to be deficient 
in his allowance,) if he had husbanded what he re- 
ceived, he would have accumulated money. But 
his resources were expended as fast as they were 
received, and he died poor. Indeed, to those who 
walk by sight, he did not seem to have a proper re- 
gard for the wants of his family; and when he ap- 
proached the borders of the grave, the sight of his 
helpless children, whom he was soon to leave fath- 
erless, sometimes induced se/f-reproaches, which, 
however, were instantly banished by the recollec- 
tion of some sweet promise of Scripture, and a 
view of God’s tender relation to the fatherless and 
the widow. 
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7. He was liberal in his views. Never compromit- 
ing or disguising the truth, warmly attached to 
his own Discipline, and firmly persuaded of his 
own doctrines, he was, nevertheless, as far from 
narrowness and bigotry as the east is from the west. 
He delighted to hail every Church that bore the ban- 
ner of the Savior, under whatever uniform or name; 
and to the image of Christ his heart and hand turned 
as the needle to the pole. He looked with joy 
upon the prosperity of sister Churches; and not- 
withstanding he felt a deep interest in the welfare 
of his own department of Zion, he never could be 
accused of proselyting: his great aim was to bring 
honor to Christ, souls to heaven, and glory to God. 
But although he felt so little concern to attract con- 
verts into his Church, the people would follow him 
in flocks, as sheep follow a shepherd. 

8, His character was harmonious. We have heard 
of many a good man whose home was no paradise. 
Bigelow was to his family what he was to his con- 
gregation. Indeed, his spirit is said to have been, 
if possible, even more sweet and fragrant at the fire- 
side than in the pulpit; and his prayers at the fam- 
ily altar were as fervent as those which were audi- 
ble to the multitude. In short, his words and his 
works, his inner and his outer life, his public and 
his private character, were alike lovely and accor- 
dant. 

“Did you know Bigelow?’ said the writer to 
Chief Justice L. ‘Yes,’ he replied; “and it is 
one of the greatest regrets of my life that I did 
not know him better. Had T never known him, I 
should have loved him for the effects of his apos- 
tolic labors and holy example. We were a rude 
people when he was among us, and we never ap- 
preciated his worth.”” That he had his faults and 
imperfections, we do not deny; but they were al- 
most lost amid his excellences. Let the poet look 
out upon the plain or the mountain, the gorgeous 
sunset or the thundering cataract; but let me look 
upon a good man. The artist may mold matter 
into forms of enrapturing beauty, and make us feel 
their elevating and purifying influences; but what 
is the marble Moses of Michael Angelo, or the cold 
statue of his living Christ, compared with an embodi- 
ment of the Hebrew law and the spirit of Jesus in 
the sculpture of a holy life? Goethe said that he 
was not half himself who had never seen the Juno 
in the Rondanini palace at Rome. Well, then, may 
we say, that he knows not to what race he belongs 
who has never gazed upon such a man as Bigelow. 
If an angel were to move among us in celestial 
sheen, with what sublimity would he inspire us! 
But how much more is it to see moral majesty and 
beauty beaming from human clay! 

Here we must close for the present. We have 
spoken of Bigelow as a man: we may hereafter 
speak of him as a minister. Meanwhile, we would 

















inquire for his forthcoming biography, which, if 
true to the man, will convey, on all its pages, beau- 
tiful and wholesome lessons for mankind. 
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NOTICES. 

PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS, or the Tenth Book 
of the Dialogue on Laws, accompanied with Critical 
Notes and expanded Dissertations. By Taylor Lewis, 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers.—Plato’s mind was both great and gorgeous. His 
ideas on most subjects were just, his conceptions grand, 
and his eloquence surpassing. His writings are very 
numerous, and very rich, being a mixture of prose and 
poetry. His work on Laws was probably his last, and 
the production of his old age. It has fewer beauties of 
style than his other works, but is filled with richer treas- 
ures—those of mature thought. Of this able work the 
book before us is a fragment. We are happy to see it 
in this form, and shall, at the earliest opportunity, sit 
down to its perusal. Plato had many noble conceptions of 
God; but they fell far short of those of Israel, although 
many have sought to trace out a resemblance between him 
and Moses. He believed in the eternity of matter, and 
regarded the soul of the world as the Son of God. Al- 
though he believed in the immortality of the human spir- 
it, he placed the doctrine upon very inadequate founda- 
tions. His great powers struggled in vain to see that 
life and immortality which the Gospel has brought to 
light. Still his works are treasures. In the book before 
us, we have ample annotations and a series of disser- 
tations on the text. Dr. Lewis’ design was to furnish a 
text-book, for the purpose of exhibiting in connection 
with the Platonic, the other systems of Greek philos- 
ophy, and their bearing upon the Christian theology, 
while, at the same time, affording a delightful exercise 
in the study of the Greek language. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles 
of Paul to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is an excellent work; and although it is tinged with 
the writer’s theology, we feel no hesitancy in recom- 
mending it as a good book, especially for the intelligent 
Sabbath school or Bible class teacher. It abounds in 
useful critical information and appropriate illustrations. 

PRESENT TO MY CHRISTIAN FRIEND, or Entire De- 
votion to God. By the Author of the “ Way of Holi- 
ness.” —This is a neat 48mo., of 134 pages, dedicated to 
the Bible and evening classes of the writer, and de- 
signed to encourage the reader in the pursuit of holi- 
ness. We were rather sorry to read the visions of E. 
and the narrative connected with the death-bed of her 
friend. However unobjectionable they may be, if under- 
stood allegorically, we fear they will have a tendency to 
lead some minds away from the proper tests of Christian 
character, and perhaps to lay the foundation of ground- 
less hopes and fears. Having entered this caveat, we ear- 
nestly advise our readers to get this little book, and give 
it a prayerful reading. It may bea treasure of inexpres- 
sible worth to the soul. When they have read it them- 
selves, let them present it to their friends. 

A System or Latin VeRsiFicATION. By C. An- 
thon, LL. D., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is intended as a sequel to the author's treatise on 
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Latin Prosody. 


It will supply a vacancy in our text- 
books,and, we hope, lead to increased attention to Latin 
versification, which deserves an important place in the 


system of classical instruction. The work embraces 
within a small compass what is scattered through many 
books, and perhaps it gives the classical student of this 
country a decided advantage over the pupils of English 
universities. Its exercises are so arranged as to lead the 
student in a regular course until he is prepared to enter 


upon the composition of Latin verse. 


AN ENcYCLOPEDIA OF Domestic Economy. JWVwm- 
ber II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A DicTIONARY OF PRACTICAL Mepicinge. Parts VI 


and Vil. By James Copeland. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

HARPER’S ILLUMINATED AND NEW PIcToRIAL Br- 
BLE. Number XXV II. 

Tue Biinp GirR1, with other Tales. 
Embury. Harper & Brothers. 


By Emma C. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
MEDICINE AND PHY¥SICIANS. 

Mr. Fditor,—Dear Sir—‘*Too much government,” 
is the cry of the politician. “Too much physic,” is 
I have been doctored from my youth up, 
In my in- 


my cry. 
and I often wonder that I am yet alive. 
fancy I passed through the usual series of sweet oil, cat- 
nip tea, Dalby’s carminative, Godfrey’s cordial, pare- 
goric, antimonial wine, &c., besides being often boiled 
up in the warm bath, and salted down in the cold one. 
At length an eruption broke out on my arms; and my 
dear mother, in almost utter despair, cried out, “O, 
that nurse! She has given my dear babe, my darling 
Susan, the—the—how shall I pronounce the word? 
What will people think of my family? I—h! and is 
it possible that thou hast entered into my house! O, 
that I had never lived to see this day! Well, the phy- 
The nurse shall be dis- 
I don’t care what she 


sician shall never hear of it. 
missed: I'll never see her again. 
says—if her skin is as white as snow, I shall never be- 
lieve but that she did give my babe the i—h.” My good 
mother had provided herself, on her first entrance upon 
domestic duties, with sundry treatises on ‘“ Domestic 
Medicine ;” and studying these, she learned what was 
necessary under the circumstances. I was dosed every 
morning with sulphur and molasses, in order to make 
the disease come out, and anointed every evening with 
red precipitate ointment, or auguintum, and finally with 
sulphur ointment, to make the disease go in. Thus I 
was tormented by day, and in the night my slumbers 
were disturbed by dreams of oceans of medicated mo- 
lasses and horizons lined with clouds of ointment. 

All this time I was confined to the house, and hardly 
dare breathe a free inspiration, or turn round, or look out 
of the window, lest I should catch cold and die, or the 
neighbors should smell the sulphur. 

One afternoon my anxious and loving mamma (the best 
that ever lived) read a description of the roots of the hair 
in that vile disease, tinea capitis. Forthwith she sent for 
a pair of tweezers, and called up the family one by one to 
have their heads examined. Hair after hair was pulled 
out, and at length it was determined that we all had a 
touch of the disease. Having by this time some power of 
persuasion, I suceeeded in obtaining a postponement of 














| ily had been cured. 


| causing delay. 


my case until some of the younger members of the fam- 
Forthwith I saw their heads, one 
by one, shaved, covered with a plaster, and, from time 
to time, anointed and reanointed with Seneca oil. They 
have now fine heads of hair, which they are by no means 
disposed to examine by the roots. 

I say nothing about measles, vaccination, scarlet fe- 
ver, bilious fever, &c.; but although I have often been 


| purged out of a fever, I have as often been purged 


into one; and when I consider the medicine with which 
I have been afflicted, I wonder that I am yet in the land 
As to my dear mother, she taught us med- 
She has frequently 
had a touch of consumption in the morning, jaundice 
at noon, and dropsy at night. She buys pills by the 
gross, and turpentine by the pint; and yet she is hardly 


of the living. 
icine by example as well as precept. 


ever so bad but she can enjoy a luncheon before dinner, 
and a radish or cucumber at night. What think you, 
Mr. Editor? 

Yours, &c., HONEY. 

If a certain negro preacher is right, who says, ‘‘ When 
you see Dr. M. riding eut on his white horse, and Dr. F. 
galloping after, then death come. Brethren, the more 
medicine he take the deader he dies,” then the Honey 
family must be in a bad case. 

There is more truth than poetry in the above letter. 
Untold mischief is done daily by the practice of medi- 
cine. One mode of doing it consists in anticipating dis- 
ease. Many persons, for instance, give calomel and 
bleed in the spring or fall to prevent the approach of 
disease; and their apology is, ** A stitch in time saves 
They forget that no stitch is wanted where there 
What better condition to resist disease can 
Another form of quackery is 


nine.” 
is no rent. 
they expect than health? 
to give medicine by guess; and the apology is, “ O, it is 
perfectly innocent: if it does no good it will do no 
harm.” This is a great mistake. Nothing can be called 
a medicine which does not increase, or diminish, or alter 
the functions. Hence, if it do not good it must do harm; 
for every change which is wrought in the system must be 
from health to disease, if it be not from disease to health. 
But suppose the nostrum be as harmless as bread pills, 
if medicine is really needed it may be destructive by 
Functional derangement has a tendency 
to produce organic change; and when this has occurred, 
the patient is, to a great degree, beyond the reach of 
medical art. 

Another mode of empiricism is to use the same rem- 
edy for every disorder. That this is wrong must be ev- 
ident to any one who will but consider the variety of dis- 
eases, the many types which each assumes, and the in- 
fluence which climate, constitution, habit, tempera- 
ment, and the different states of mind produce upon 
the sick. 

If quack medicines could be abolished, what immense 
mischief would be prevented! They are a fraud from 
beginning to end. They are not composed of what they 
purport to be. They are not accompanied with certifi- 
cates of the failures and injuries which attend them. 
They are composed of the cheapest instead of the dear- 
estdrugs. If we hadno “Domestic Medicine,” we should 
have fewer imaginary diseases. 
ily is in ordinary health, commence reading a “ doctor 
book,” and he will be very likely to fancy that his 
whole family is diseased. To awaken his fears, one 
symptom out of thirty is enough. If children were 


Let a man, whose fam- 
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not doctored out of the world, they would be as likely 
to live as other young anjmals. Alexapharmic potions, 
and cordial juleps work wonders among the children— 
for the doctor and the sexton. 

If quacks could go to some other business, the valley 
of the Mississippi would soon be filled up. But there 
is no hope of getting rid of this class of gentry. Quack- 
ery is too easy a mode of becoming great, and wise, and 
rich. If a man would’be a lawyer, or a clergyman, he 
must study, or his deficiencies will soon drive him from 
the pulpit or,the bar. If a man would be a shoemaker, 
it is not merely necessary to give him a piece of leather 
and a lapstone: he must serve an apprenticeship. If a 
man would mend watches, he must know how they 
are made, and what they are made ef. But to be a 
quack, a few gallipots, a little ingenuity, and a great 
deal of impudence, is all that is necessary. You can 
mend a brain or a heart without knowing where it is. 
We read of a celebrated quack in London who used to 
cure people by putting a fish-hook down the throat, and 
drawing it up. He used to show his patients the blood 
upon the hook, and assure them that it was drawn right 
from the heart. Another said that palpitation of the 
heart was owing to the twisting of a worm, and that he 
could expel the “cretur” by a vermifuge; but I must 
quit, or I shall tell things incredible to all but physicians. 

‘“‘ But frankly let me ask you,” says a reader, ** what 
shall I do to avoid disease?” Our advice is that of the 
Venetian consul, ‘“* Keep the head cool, the feet warm, 
the body open, and bid defiance to the doctors.” “What 
shall I do,” says another, ‘ when I feel it approaching?” 
Avoid fatigue, extremes of temperature, and exciting 
passions, and then do as Bonaparte used to, bring the 
refractory stomach to terms, by diminishing his allow- 
ance. ‘ What shall I do when disease actually in- 
vades?” Get advice; but be careful to whom you ap- 
ply for it. Let him be sober, intelligent, honest, expe- 
rienced, and devoted to the profession of medicine. 

I verily believe that there is much more harm than 
good done by medicine. Not that I think we have 
no useful physicians, but that they are unable to atone 
for the mischief done by domestic, empirical, and un- 
skillful practitioners. If the country could be divided 


into two equal halves, and all the physicians, (male and | 


female,) white and black, regular and steam, with all the 
medicine, quack or otherwise, could be removed to one 
half, and all practice forbidden in the other, I have no 
doubt that there would be much less sickness in that half 
emancipated from the dominion of Esculapius, than in 
the other. O, if nature could only be let alone, what 
wonders would she work! The French treat upon the 
expectant plan, and the British upon the aggressive. 
One hospital gives a grain when another would give an 
ounce. One gives calomel when another would give rice 





water. Here a physician treats typhus with ptisans— | 


there one treats it with the lancet, and here another 
stimulates—all equally eminent; yet all systems have 
about the same proportion of deaths and recoveries. 


The most wild theories have their advocates: the most | 


monstrous practice its success. Homeepathy, Hydro- 
pathy, Steam, Swaim’s Panacea, and Harlem Oil, has 
each its day. What is the explanation? Nature works 


for all; and unless very much abused, she will accom- | 


plish wonders for each. So far as the healing art 
is mechanical, it is indispensable; nor would I insinuate 


that the physician is not needed to allay fear and excite | 





hope—to surround the patient with all the charms 
of the Medicina Mentis. Moreover, in many cases, if 
wise and skillful, he may alleviate disease and save life. 

TREATMENT OF YOUTH.—A writer in the present 
number proposes the formation of societies among the 
young for the promotion of morality among them. He 
has, doubtless, derived his hint from the temperance 
and other societies, which, during the last twenty years, 
have operated upon community with so much power. 
In regard to the proposition I am very doubtful. 
Whether children could be thus organized; whether, 
if organized, they would possess sufficient intelligence 
to understand their rules, or sufficient virtue to enforce 
them; whether such organizations would reach the root 
of the evil he seeks to remove, are questions to be set- 
tled. 

We are constrained to admit the melancholy fact on 
which the writer presumes, viz., that crime is increas- 
ing, and particularly among the young. Our own city 
has had melancholy evidence of this within the last 
year. How is it to be accounted for? Is there nota 
relaxation of family government, and a neglect of pa- 
rental instruction? I think it very clear that there is; 
not merely among the poorer classes, but among all 
ranks; not only in this country, but in Great Britain. 
Until lately, in all civilized countries, the parent's will 
was law; that law was generally obeyed, and if vio- 
lated, the violation drew upon the transgressor a suit- 
able penalty. Men were not then wiser than Solomon, 
nor was the rod an exploded idea. There was, some 
how or other, a strange delusion which led men to 
think that parents were in some measure accountable 
both to God and man for the conduct of their children, 
and the fate of Eli and his family seemed to be in 
remembrance. The idea of children’s doing what is 
right in their own eyes was not at that time brought 
forth, and the circumstance of a youth of fifteen going 
down the river, or getting into a stage for old Virginia 
without informing his parents where he was going, 
would have created quite a sensation. But now paren- 
tal authority seems to have been discussed among the 
family. Indeed, the children of this age have virtually, 
if not formally declared their independence, and the 
parents appear to have tacitly acknowledged it. More- 
over, the former seem to have organized a government 
strictly democratic, not a federative, representative de- 
mocracy, but a real democracy, such a one as Athens 
had when every man went to the hall of government 
with his weapon on his shoulder to make the laws. 

Now, the Editor is a republican: he loves the word, 
and loves the thing: he believes that the power of the 
people should move the government, but not the power 
of the “little people.” It is true we must have this 
power more or less felt under any form of government. 
It was felt at Athens. Who does not recollect the old 
sorites: Themistocles governs Athens, his wife governs 
him, her children govern her; therefore the children of 
Themistocles govern Athens. But this mode of govern- 
ing was less direct, and more persuasive than now pre- 
vails. 'The boys did not show their hands so much in it. 
Now, iv some families, the parents live merely by suffer- 
ance, and their will must be sanctioned by a majority of 
the family before it has any authority. 

There is, consequently, a want of school and college 
discipline. We are not in favor of the old system in 
all its severity. The rod, we think, should be rarely 
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used in any case; and, perhaps, it may be dispensed with 
altogether in some cases. When children have been 
well trained at home they can be easily governed at 
school; but it unfortunately happens that relaxation of 
school discipline has supervened upon a restraint of pa- 
rental authority, so that it is no wonder that colleges 
explode as did the Virginia University, and that men 
who have any experience in the government of the 
young dread the management of institutions of learn- 
ing. The boy frequently goes to school when and 
where he pleases. He takes a fiddle, or a whistle, or a 
jewsharp with him, and calculates to amuse himself as 
seemeth him good; and if the tutor should make any 
objection to his course, he must do it in the way of 
“moral suasion,” and very sweetly too, or the little 
democrat will gather up his books and withdraw his 
patronage, and then woe be to the master. He will be 
denounced as dull, and unfit to govern. In former times, 
if a child ran away from school, he learned how to run 
back again. The writer has some of the milk of hu- 
man kindness, and knows that children have minds, and 
are capable of reasoning, and being reasoned with; that 
they have hearts, also, and are susceptible of impressions, 
and that moral suasion is an excellent means of govern- 
ing in many cases; but he does believe that children 
should be made to respect authority and do their duty, 
when they cannot be persuaded to do it. It is cruelty 
to suffer them to pursue their own will. What is to be- 
come of our country if children are not trained to obe- 
dience ? 

There is, we fear, in our times, a lamentable neglect 
of family instruction. How few even inquire regularly 
into the progress of their children at school, or endeavor 
to impress and illustrate in a familiar manner the knowl- 
edge which they acquire. The neglect is still more 
apparent and deplorable in regard to religious instruc- 
tion. Under the Mosaic dispensation, as well as*under 
the patriarchal, the father was a quasi priest; he was 
imperatively bound to attend to the religion of the fam- 
ily: “And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” Hence 
to the Jew it might be said, “‘ From a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures.’ Both the precepts and ex- 
ample of the primitive Church teach us, that she did 
not absolve the parent from the obligations to instruct 
his children which the previous dispensation imposed. 
Our Puritanical forefathers used to instruct their “little 
ones” in the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, and 
familiarize their minds with all the impressive history, 
and prophecy, and parable of the holy Oracles. Ming- 
ling instruction with the reading of the Scriptures and 
the offering up of prayer at the morning and evening 
sacrifices on the family altar, and devoting a portion of 
the Sabbath to religious instruction, meditation, and 
worship, at home; they taught the young not only by 
proxy, but personally. Thus were ideas of God and 
heaven, and redemption and obedience, inducted into 
the opening mind, with all the aid of parental authority, 
and all the charms connected with the sweetest scenes 
and the tenderest relations of earth. 

The Sabbath school, that institution which has blessed 
its thousands, may, nevertheless, have done the Church 
a disservice by weakening the parent’s feeling of obli- 
gation to teach his own offspring. No institution can 








be a substitute for parental instruction. I trust I am no 
croaker. I am not inclined to search out the evils 
around me merely to utter complaints and lamentations; 
but I really fear that in the patticulars mentioned we 
are receding from the ground we formerly occupied ; 
and at the hazard of calling down prejudices upon my 
own head, I respectfully invite attention to the fact. 

Let our readers peruse attentively the remarks of our 
amiable and sensible correspondent, Mr. Nixon. They 
may excite inquiry, which, if it do not lead to the adop- 
tion of his plan, may, nevertheless, do much good. Vol- 
untary associations for the accomplishment of specific, 
moral objects, have done much, and we have favored 
them to the utmost of our little ability; but, after all, 
our hope is inthe Church: “ Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, murders, fornications,” &c.; 
and any thing which does not cleanse the fountain must 
fail of purifying the streams. To God we must look to 
change the heart. But we must use means; and there 
are none better than those of his own appointment, 
among which stands first “the word of his grace,” ap- 
plied primarily by the hand of the parent; and, secondly, 
by the “ foolishness of preaching.” In regard to the 
children of irreligious parents, the Sabbath school is of 
especial and indispensable importance. Let all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, whilst they neg- 
lect not family instruction, redouble their zeal in favor 
of this blessed seminary of religion. 

Is not a reform needed in our higher institutions of 
learning? It is time that the Bible was made a prom- 
inent part of collegiate study. If students were taught 
as much about the garden of our first parents as they 
are of the gardens of Alcinous, and should devote at 
least a tithe of the time now allotted to the study of the 
voyages of Ulysses and Zneas, to an examination of the 
travels of Paul: if they were to linger round Jerusalem 
a portion of that period which they spend in Phwacia 
and the island of Calypso; if they would sometimes go 
with our Savior to Calvary, instead of accompanying 
the Argonauts so often, in their search for the golden 
fleece. In short, if they would spend a part of their 
time now devoted to fables to the study of truth, there 
would be less need of inverting the course of collegiate 
instruction as our correspondent suggests: that is, of 
putting ethics first, instead of last. 

Do not understand that we undervalue classical studies. 
All we ask is, that the Bible may be ranked among them, 
and receive its due share of attention. This may be the 
case already in some institutions, but it is not in all. 

To READERS.—We hope the present number will be 
acceptable, and we think the next will be more so. We 
have filed some admirable articles for it already. 

To CoORRESPONDENTS.—Our contributors, we trust, 
will not be discouraged if they do not see their articles 
in print immediately. We have a considerable number 
of accepted contributions on hand, many of which are 
superior; yet it must be sometime before they can all 
appear. We are compelled, from week to week, to lay 
aside articles; and, although we do so in justice to their 
authors, as well as ourselves, we never perform the duty 
without painful reluctance. When a long composition 
about every thing in general, and nothing in particular, 
made up of withered adjectives and nouns gathered pro- 
miscuously, set off with a few dried prepositions, and 
tied up with here and there a broken verb, is forwarded 
unto us, what can we do with it except ? 
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